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LONDON, Dec. 25, 1860. 
ENGLISH CHRISTIANS WAKING UP TO 
THE CONDITION OF THE CONDITION 
OF THE MASSES. 
ITH a sort of commendable satisfaction, 
England has long regarded herself as 
the present most enlightened and really Chris- 
tian country on the face of the earth. She 
has, indeed, produced = noble army of pat- 
riots, confessors, martyrs and saints, and it 
is probably true, at this hour, that in propor- 
tion to her population, she is making more 
vigorous efforts, by the expenditure of money 
nd the personal efferts of her people, to 
bring lost men to Christ, than any other 
country, not excepting my own. And yetone 
-of the most remarkable results of her efforts 
at home is the increasing development, which 
-every effort makes, of the deplorable physical, 
moral and religious eondition of millions of 
her own people. How she could have been 
ignorant of the sad ctate of her own people so 
long is a marvel. The condition of rast 
masses of this great metropolis has been, in 
some measure, laid cpen by the laborious ef- 
forts of Christian philanthropy during the 
last five years, aud agencies have been mul- 
tiplied to reach, ifpossible, the necessities of 
the case; and just as fast as these agencies 
are employed, they disclose, if that can be, 
deeper deptis, and more appalling misery 
and moral degradation than was before 
known, requiring more continued and diver- 
sified agencies still to meet the wants of the 
perishing masses. 

In a recent eommunication, giving some 
account of tke operations of “The Book 
Hawking Union,” of London, in the rural dis- 
tricts of England, I took occasion to speak of 
the sad condition of the poor peasantry in 
the farming districts. I expressed my eon- 
viction, from ail I could learn, that vast mul- 
titudes of the country laboring classes, es- 
pecially the farra laborers, were in a most de- 
plorable condition as to their temporal, moral 
and religious condition. Since that commu- 
nication, matters have come to light which 
enable me to speak with confidenee or this 
subject, and I grieve to say the condition of 
the agricultural poor and laboring classes of 
England is vastly worse than I had dared to 
believe or represent. It is absolutely distress- 
ing and mournfal in the extreme. 


DEGRADED COUDITION OF THE LAEBOR- 
ING CLASSES. 

A magistrate in the county of Berks hag re- 
cently published, in his official character, a 
digest of reports which he obtained from the 
relieving officers of what is called ‘ The F ar- 
mingdon Union,”.in that county, and he says, 
bad as the cases reported are, ‘‘I am firmly 
convinced that this is but a fair sample of the 
condition of the agricultural laboring popule- 
tion of England.” And this magistrate add, 
“JT have been assured by farmers that the 
want of decent accemmodation has for some 
time past been drivicg the inferior class of 
peasantry to emigrate, and unless some re- 
formation be brought about soon, none but 
the most feeble and ignorant will remain.” 
The following is an extract from the digest of 
the magistrate : : 

“ Woolstone.—Man axd wife, two grown-up 
sons, and an illegitimate child of the daugh- 
ter, ail sleepin one room ; man and wife, with 
a son and two daughterc, sleep in one room ; 
two married couples and a child sleep in one 
room; man and wife, witk daughter and two 
sons, sleep in one room. 

“ Watcehfield.—A father and three daugh- 
ters sleep in one room on ground floor; seven 
persons, in a two-roomed cottage, of whom 
two are lodgers, sleeping in the pantry; a 
father sleeping with his daughter, seventeen 
years of age, and the wife in another bed. 

“ Shrivenham.—Six cottages, having thirty- 
five inmates steeping in six bedrooms, some 
of them grown-up sons and deughters, only 
one privy for the whole,and that in a bad 
state. 

“ Longcot.—Man and wife with e child, one 
widower, and one single woman wish a child, 
making six persons sleeping in oze room ; 
two daughters, each with an illegitimate 
child, a son, aged twenty, cohabiting with a 
woman, and four other persons, making ten 
in one room, with two beds. 

“Feynham.—Eleven persons sleeping in 
two bedrooms, both on the ground floor; 
seven persons ditto; ten pereons ditto; son 
and daughter, over sixteen years of age, with 
twe other persons, sleeping in one room: 
three sons and a daughter and two younger 
children, with father and mother, sleeping in 
a room § by 12 feet; two single men lodging 
with a man and wife, with four children, 
making eight persons sleeping in one room; 
two brothers and two sisters, above sixteen 
years of age, with father, mother, and four 
children, making ten persons sleeping in one 
room. 

“ Littleworth.—Man and wife, with grown 
up gon, five children, and four lodgers, mak- 


indicted for a nuisance, but still very bad. In 
one cottage the drain flows into the sitting 
room ; and in another the drain at the front 
door is offensive. Three cottages are badly 
off for water. Several cottages ina bad state 
of drainage. 

“Lechlade.—A man and wife, with a female 
lodger and five children, sleeping ‘ pell mell’ 
together. 

“ Buckland.—A man and wife, with two 
grown-up girls and two other children, all 
sleeping in one room; a man and wife, with 
four children, including a grown-up girl, all 
sleep in one small room; a widow, with 
grown-up son and daughter, and a lodger, all 
sleep in one room ; a woman slept for a long 
time with a son aged twenty-four. 

“ Langford.—The cottages are very old, but 
the occupants live with some regard to de- 
cency. I have not seen any place, says the 
reporter, where the unmarried men sleep with 
the women. 

“‘ Longworth.—Most of the cottages in this 
village are very old, some of them scarcely fit 
to live in. (Said to be ecclesiastical pro- 
perty.) 

“Duxford.—Ten cottages in a most wretched 
ctate, and ought to be taken down. 
“Kingston Lisle —Most of the cottages 
have only one small bedroom, yet the fami- 
lies are large, andthe majority take lodgers. 
Example.—Man and wife, with five children, 
and two men and three women lodgers, mak- 
ing twelve persons sleeping in one room. 

“ Balking.—Man and wife, with grown-up 
daughter and son, and four illegitimate child- 
ren of daughter, all sleep in one small room. 
“Eaton.—Man and wife, with two children, 
live and sleep in one room—a wretched 
place. 

“Stanford.—A son, over sixteen years, 
sleeps with father and mother. Four wretched 
tenements, with only one sleeping room to 
each, occupied by large families, require the 
attention of the sanitary officers. A man, as 
lodger, with a family of six persons, all sleep 
in one room, and that a wretched place. Of 
another it is said, ‘a regular stye, not fit for 
human beings to live in,’ yet seven persons 
live and sleep in the same room; man and 
wife, with five children and a lodger, all sleep 
in one room. Four cottages, drainage and 
ventilation bad, and quite destitute of water. 

“ Charney.—Father, with two daughters 
and a son, all grown up, sleep in one room. 
A widow, with five children and her father, 
all sleep in one-room. Drainage bad, and 
cottages generally in a most dilapidated 
staie. 

“Bullocks’ Pite.—Fifteen cottages in a 
most dilapidated state,many of the occupiers 
having large families of sons and daughters 
sleeping in one small room. 

“ Buscot.—Twenty-nine cottages, with only 
one bedroom to each, and most of them oc- 
cupied by large femilies; a man and wife, 
with two daughtere, (one grown up,) sleep in 
one room; ® man aud wife, with three child- 
ren, live and sleep in one very small room; a 
man, with three ctildren, and two men and 
one woman lodger, eleep in one small room; 
a man and wife, with a son fifteen years old, 
and grown-up daughter, sleep in one room. 

“ Uffington.—A man and wife, with grown 
up son and daughter, and other children, 
sleep in one room; e man and wife, a daugh- 
ter and a son, with his wife, all sleep in one 
small room.” 

THE CAUSES 4ND THE REMEDY. 

Does it require any argument to prove that 
such a population must be in a most deplora- 
ble moral condition, and while obliged to live 
in that manner, how car that worse condition 
be improved? The wretched crowding of 
these poor people arises from two causes. In 
the first place, many of the owners of the soil 
have estates embracing the whole parish, and 
in order to keep down the poor rates, he will 
allow few or no cottages to be built on his 
estate, and this will drive the poor to the vil- 
lages or parishes, and the number of the poor 
being vastly greater then the accommoda- 
tions, and their accommedetions being of the 
‘most wretched kind, they are obliged to be 
-crowded into the hovels in unreasonable num- 
bers, whether they will or sot. 

But another reason is their wretched pov- 
eriy and the miserably low wages which they 
receive. They cannot afford to pay the rent, 
hence several families unite, end all occupy 
the same room in which to eat, sleep and 
work. Or, if one takes the miserable shed, 
he will take lodgers, which will aid him in 
paying his rent. The poverty of the metrop- 
olis is heart-rending, but it is very different 
from that of the wretched village and farm 
laborer. This is deep, hopeless, squalid and 
despairing. The poor drudge has no hope for 
the future. Better times, active trade may 
yet cheer the artisan, but such changes bring 
no relief to thie unhappy class. This pros- 
pect is before every one; in his old age he 
will live on the perish, as his father did before 
him, he will be attended by a parish doctor, 
and will be buriedin a parish pauper’s grave, 
with no hope, alas! that when he dies he will, 
like Lazarus, be carried by the angels to Ab- 
raham’s bosom, for Christian England, Chris- 
tian owners of the soil, which he cultivated 
to pamper the luxury ¢f those owners, never 
told him of Jeses. 

As I have often stated, tle extremes of pov- 
erty and wealth living immediately in contact 
with each other in London are remarkable. 
But it is equally so in the country. The land 
owner here is, or ought to be, the happiest 
man onearth. His life is the very perfection 
of physical biessedness in human view— 
everything around him that heart can desire. 
Fishing, hunting, riding, walking, his man- 
sion full of agreeable company, if his tastes 
lead him to company, or secluded among his 
books, if he isintellectual. But, just as Bun- 
yan saw in his dream a path that led to per- 





ing twelve persons sleeping in two rooms, 


dition from the very gates of the cclestial city, 


manity. 


geniture and entail, that it is impossible for 
the laboring classes, to any great extent, ever 
to become land-owners. 
where they are, and the poor be impoverished 
still, If all restrictions were taken off the 
sale of lands, and the laws and customs of the 
country would permit them to find a market 
just as everything else, lands now tied up, 
and held in many cases by nobility and gen- 
try who are drones in society, would become 
diffused ; multitudes would become interested 
in the soil, competition for farm-laborers 
would be increased, because more land would 
be cultivated and would be better cultivated, 
and the condition of the poor would be un- 
questionably improved. 

I think it is a melancholy consideration, 
that in this free and representative country 
there are more than 5,000,000 of men, white 
men, natural born, twenty-one yearsold, who, 
by their toil, pay a large part of that enor- 
mous sum, $360,000,000, which is the annual 
expenditure of this government, who have yet 
no interest in the soil, or even a vote in the 
choice of their rulers. The whole of this 
mags of men give not less than three hours of 
their toil every day to support a government 
which secures for them only poverty. 

There have been established in this coun- 
try of late years, numerous societies, called 
“Freehold Land Societies,” the object ef 
which is to gather weekly or monthly contri- 
butions from the working classes, and thus ac- 
cumulate large funds, so that the society can 
watch its chance, and buy land at wholesale, 
as it comes into market, to be retailed out to 
the members of the society, on certain terms, 
as their contributions will justify. These 
societies have become very numerous, and 
already one has enrolled a very large number 
of the working classes, a considerable number 
of whom are now obtaining purchasers every 
year. This movement, however, I believe, 
was originated by political parties with the 
view of simply making voters for their party, 
and without any direct regard to bettering 
the moral and religioua condition of the labor- 
ing classes. Still, to a certain extent, they 
must and will be benefited by it,and ulti- 
mately great good will nndoubtedly reeult, 


RELATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND TO THIS SUBJECT. 

To say nothing of the zeal and devotion of 
dissenters, the various divisions of whom 
constitute a very large and influential body in 
England, which it might be supposed would 
lead them to make earnest effort for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of these masses of poor 
in the country, it is almost incredible that no 
more is done for them by the church of Eng- 
land. That being the church established by 
law, the whole country is divided into pa- 
rishes of a convenient size, end there is, the- 
oretically at least, such provision made by 
that vast and enormously wealthy church, as 
ought to reach every individual in the parish; 
and faithful church of England ministere are 
exerting themselves with great energy, in 
many places, to bring the blessed gospel to 
bear on the hearts and minds of all, even the 
poorest and most destitute of <heir parishion- 
ers, and, as the ‘‘ Book-hawking Society” and 
other agencies show, with the most happy 
results. Still, with all the advantages of the 
parochial arrangements, for want of a more 
enlarged and devoted lay agency among the 
members of the established church, the most 
devoted and laborious of her ministers can do 
comparatively little in grappling with the 
dreadful ignorance and irreligion around 
them. 

But, alas! it is not merely the want of ade- 
quate efforts on the part of the church to 
evangelize the masses of the country poor, 
that affects the hearts of the truly pious, but 
the fact, that so many supposed teachers in 
that church, instead of instructing them in 
the truth ag it is in Jesus, and striving to lead 
them to him who was emphatically the friend 
of the poer, are actually teaching them the 
most fata! end ruinous errors! 

Surely it is time for the evangelical party 
and for dissenters to-bestir themselves! I 
am happy to say that new and important 
agencies are already devised, and are already 
in partial operation, to meet new wants and 
necessities, ac they have recently been deve- 
loped in the rural districts, and efficiertly 
to co-operate with other agencies already at 
work to reach the masses both in town and 
country. 


MOVEMENTS AMONG THE DISSENTERS. } 
Daring the last year, much vigor has been | 
infused into the domestic miesionary opera- 
tions of the Independent or Congregational 
body in England; and they have recently 
taken a step of very great importance, which 
is to send forth into the country at least fifty 
humble, devoted, intelligent Christian men a3 
lay evangelists, to go from cottage to cottage, 
and from village to village, not as ordained 
ministers, but simply as plain Christian men, 
with a burning desire to glorify God and 
bring souls to Christ—to take Bibles in their 
bands, not to enter a pulpit, but to visit the 
poor cottagers, and to gather them into 
prayer-mectings, read and explaia the Scrip- 
tures, and humbly look up to God for bis 
blessings on theirlabor. To accomplish this 
object, the society has determined to raise at 
ouce at least £10,000 (say $50,000) for the 
first three years, toward which fund ore iaan 
has offered £1,000. A number bave promised 
£100, and are prepared to double it if neces 
sary. The truth is, it ig a noble aad a scrip- 
tural movement, and it is scarcely proposed 
before there is such a response as secures its 
suecess. There is in all our churches, there 





They must remain j gregationaliats here, and that is the forma- 


' PROPOSED UNION AMONG THE INDE- 


“ Faringdon.—Sixteen cottages in Red row; | so is there the very depth of human wretch-/} as here, a vast amount of real intelligent] i é 
this is stated to be the most wretched place | edness, poverty and moral degradation at the | piety, almost dormant and lost to the church. | inseparably united—one—and Jesus having | | 
the reporter ever saw. Nine cottages lately | very door of the perfection of civilized hu- j This must be called out, for every Christian 
has a work to do which no other Christian 
Never can this condition of agriculturai}can do for him, and which, if not done by | into the very jaws. 
laborers be fully remedied until the miserable | him, would not be done at all; and a readi- 
system of land-holding in this country is | ness on the part of so many of God’s people rack, but as down. 
broken up. England has free trade in every | 0 come forward and work, if they are only 
thing, and glories in it, except her land, and } shown what to do, proves that God’s time to | , 
this she has so completely tied up by primo- | favor Zion is near. 


o 


’ Another movement also of very great im- 
portance has recently been made by the Con- 


Strange to say, there has never been such a 
anion among this body of Christians in this 
great metropolis since the origin of the Inde- 
pendents. Some forty years since, an attempt 
was made to form such a union, but a fear of 


way, losing their independence, created such 
a jealousy that the matter was abandoned. 


PENDENTS OF LONDON. 
It has been a subject of amazement and 


hristian ministers and people as ure em- 
braced in the Congregational body iu Lon- 
don, with absolutely no bond of union, en- 
abling them to make common cause, and 
work with combined action, in furthering the 
wause of Christ in this great city. Each 
church is as absolutely independent in every- 
thing, as if there were no other churches in 
the country, and each adopts all its plansand 
arranges all its means for isolated action, 
without the slightest reference to joint action 
in any thing. The result is that this noble 
body of Christians are battling with the pow- 
era of darknesg, each in their own particular 
way, accomplishing much indeed, but losing 
@ vast amount of power for want of concert. 
Their warfare is a sort of guerilla warfare, 
where every man meets the enemy, fighting 
alone and on his own hook, instead of being 
all consolidated into a uniformly and well 
drilled army, and meetiug that enemy in co- 
lumns which clear everything before them. 
It is undeniable that this branch of the church 
has lost immensely for want of some bond of 
union, enabling them to concentrate the 
whole power of the denomination for the ac- 
complishment of common objects, and they 
have felt this so strongly that they have just 
held a large meeting of the ministers and 
deacons of London, with a view to forma 
wnion, in which the ministers and deacons 
should be so united, and also the churches, 

40 cO- operate and reaily work together ix 
all important measures for spreading the 
gospel in the metropolis, and the extension of 
their denomination. The project met with 
great favor, and a large and influential com- 
mittee has been appointed to propose the 
plan of union, which is to be submitted to an 
adjourned meeting, and there is not a doubt 
but that the union will be formed. The only 
fear expressed by any at the large meeting 
was, that such a union as was proposed 
might generate into a kind of Presbyterian 
church court. Remembering the ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny from which they escaped when 
they became Independents, they are exceed- 
ingly jealous of anything which even looks 
like bringing them, in appearance, under any 
authority outside of the single church with 
which they are respectively connected. But 
this jealousy is so far overawed by their con- 
viction of their need of such 4 union, to en- 
able them to extend their denomination, and 
to accomplish more for Christ and the souls 
of men, that they have determined to try the 
experiment. 

There is a union of Independents in this 
country called “The Congregational Union 
o? England and Wales,” but this is simply a 
body of ministers united for fraternal pur- 
poses. There are also county unions in Eng- 
land for some general purposes, very similar 
tc the general union. But this which it is 
new proposed to form in London is of a dif- 
ferent kind. It will embrace largely the lay 
element, and each church will not only know 
what the other churches are doing, but will 
act in concert with them, having agreed, and 
even bound themselves to cordial co-opera- 
tion in carrying out the plans of the union. 

Thus you see that agencies are conatantly 
maltiplying in London, and yet all seem far 
from reaching fully the crying wants of the 
vaat crowds who throng the streets, tie courts, 
and alleys of the vast metropolis. The for- 
métion of this union must be regarded as an- 
other of the signs of the times, that God is. 
about to arise and bless his Zion. 

An account of the other very important 
agencies recently employed in London [ must 
reserve for another communication. M. L. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


JESUS AT MY BEDSIDE. 

ALL me not an enthusiast or mad, whee 
I assert that Jesus did literally fulfil the 
promise, (John 14, 23,) “If a man love me, 
ke will keep my words ; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and 

maxe our abode with him.” 
Yes, he was at my bed-side. 


of ber friends. 


and believe his promises, blessed insanity! 
How it would smocth the pillow of death for 
all the world to be thus mad! Butno! Jesus 


under all circumstances—I sm not mad in 
believing it. ‘Lol 1 am with you always, 
ever unto the end of the world,” is as much 
a part of redemption as the gift of the Spirit 
And, other things being equal, the more help- 


festation, 
on their sick and death beds they see and feel | | 





Jesas then to draw very wear, saying to dis- 
ease, deal gently, and if death comes, causing | t 


him to lay aside his pangs and icy folds, that} looked into bis brother's friendly face. They 


“Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep! 
From which nune ever wake to weep; 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes.” a 


once died can die no more; hence he leadeth 
he Christian through the shadow, while the | felt that they were brothers. 
sinner is crushed by the mountain and cometh 


member when the bed was as a terror to me, 
even for the night; no Jesus with me, no Fa- 


tion of a “ Congregatioual Union for London.” | « 


alone enough to captivate our hearts, and 
cause us to admire and praise, until we know 
no other name than Jesus? 


Jesus is present? 
having their privileges curtailed, or, in some | is a matter of experience. 
bridegroom hath peculiar and glad emotions 
at the presence of the bride. 
brates nerves in his soul that were never 
moyed to music and gladness before; but it 
is only known by experience. 
are certain heart-yearnings and holy emotions 
whereby the disciple knoweth of his Lord’s 
deep regret to me to see such a noble body of | presence. 
coming of light. 
coming of Jesus, though it be, as to Paul and 


AndJ am not] similar. They call the same God their Fa- 
alose in this experience. Lady Huntington | ther; they trust in the same Saviour; they | Boys,” now calling for a new supply of bed 
says that the Father and Jesus were as lite-| are hasting onward to the same eternal | coverings; the many “ Industrial Schools ;” 
rally present with her, in her sickness, as any} home. A follower of Christ, meeting @ stran- | the ‘“ Home for the Friendless ;” and the new 

ger,needs only the assurance that he loves | ‘ 
If this is madness, to take Jesus at his word | God ¢o receive him at once to his friendship | name calls forth our love and sympathy. It 


and his confidence. might not be wise to confine our efforts to 


with me every where, and any where, andj the deck of a ship somewhere in the southern 
geas. 
Madagascar. 
places of their birth. 
different races. 
each other’s gative tongue. 


him, is entirely natural; for it is just like | Bibles; 
hope of heaven. 


i le 








This must be: for Jesus and the saint are | they grasped each other’s hands and wept and 


The sick bed no more a 
How sorrowfully I res 


Jesus with me! 


her’s loving arms around me. And then in 


sickness, before I knew him, alas! alas! fever 
in the flesh, burning embers in my soul, the 
bed as coils of serpents, and the night as my 
pall; and no help, not even one cooling drop, 
f 


or I knew not Jesus. But now Jesus is there, 
who giveth songs in the night.” 
Tell me, is not this manifestation of Jesus 


t 


But, I may be asked, how do you know - 


I can only answer, that it 
The rejoicing 


Her voice vi- | ; 


So here there 


The lark awaketh and sings at the 
So the soul awaketh at the 


Silas, in the inner prison. No difference 
where. Prisons are palaces if Jesus is present. 
Christian, walk carefully, and when Jesus 
comes take him even as Isaac did, to your 
mother’s chamber, with such a welcome and 
with such an after care that he will abide. 
Then thou wilt be a happy, growing Chris- 
tian. J.B. R. 


For the Snnday-School Times, 
“THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS.” 
BY THE REV. J.T. CRANE, D. D. 


NE of the earliest promptings of the re- 

newed soul is a desire for Christian fel- 
lowship. In the word of God, the followers 
of Christ are every where described as a com- 
pany. ‘Fear not, little flock,” said the Sa- 
viour to those who believed on his name. 
The hyena may have his solitary den in the 
rock. The tiger may prow! alone in the jun- 
ale. But God's sheep are a flock, following 
their divine Shepherd. They tend to keep to- 
gether. Their love for him who laid down 
his life for them, their love for each other, is 
a bond of union among them. 

The very word which we translate “church” 
means an assembly, « gathering together of 
the people. As applied to Christians, it means 
not merely a number of persons who serve 
God, but who serve God together. In the 
continuous werk of grace which followed the 
Pentecostal baptism, “ the Lord added to the 
church daily,” and a “great company of the 
priests were obedientto the faith.” No genu- 
ine, whole-hearted believer was ashamed of 
his Lord or afraid to be seen among the 
brethren, and therefore crept into « corner to 
enjoy his solitary religion; but they stood 
forth together; they clasped friendly hands; 
they exchanged words of cheer; they turned 
toward each other faces radiant with love 
and courage and high hope. And thus the 
great Head of the church designs that {t shall 
be. The Captain of our salvation marshals 
and disciplines his soldiers, teaching them 
to stand shoulder to shoulder, as they contend 
with the common foe. 

Renewed or unrenewed, man is social. He 
hates to be always alone. There are times, 
indeed, when we desire to withdraw from the 
presence of our fellows, that we may reflect, 
or study, or pray. When some keen arrow 
of sorrow has pierced us, inflicting a wound 
which even sympathy seems powerless to 
soothe, we feel that there is balm in solitude 
and silence. There are times when some 
Isaac walks in the fields at eventide, medi- 
tating, holding deep communion with God 
and his own spirit. There are hours of des- 
pondency when, for at least the moment, we 
join the poet in his impatient wish for a 
“lodge in some vast wilderness,’ where we 
may be no more pained with the sight of 
others’ sin, and our ears be no more invaded 
by the sounds of woe. Still man is social. 
The human face is pleasant to the eye. The 
homan voice is music to the human ear. 
Civilized men erect their houses, and savages 
build their huts together, not merely for trade 
in the one case or protection in the other, but 
also for company. There is pleasure in look- 
ing at acrowd. There is a joy innumbers, 
which is none the less real because few rea- 
son about it. 

True religion increases these eocial tenden- 
cies. It multiplies the golden bonds which 
unite society. Sin tends to sever men one 
from another and disintegrate society. In 
the general community there are repulsions 
as well as attractions, centrifugal as well as 
centripetal forces. Pride, ambition, avarice 
cause man to wrong his brother, or pass him by 
in scorn or indifference. Sin sets one man, 
one class, one community against another. 
Sin causes the ice to form between one door 
and another, or turns the intervening space 
into a battle-field. But the Son of God comes 
to destroy sin, and precisely in the degree in 
which divine grace prevails in any heart, that 
heart will be filled with peace, love, good will 
to men. True religion makes us “ partakers 
of the divine nature,” and “God is love.” 
Revelation teaches us not only to regard our 
fellow with compassion for his sufferings, but 
to respect him, to honor him, as one origi- 
nally formed in the image of God, to which 
grace may yet restore him. 

God teaches us to regard every man as our 
brother. But when the child of God recog- 
nizes in his fellow the marks of a true Chris- 
tian, there springs up at once a warmth of 


divinely. The same great truths glow in 


How well thie is exemplified in a little in- | t 


A Hindu met a native of the island of 
An ocean rolls between the 


They knew not a word of 
But each wag 


srethren. They showed each other their] al 
they pointed upward in token of their 
Their hearts grew warm as 
hey clasped each other’s hands, and each] o 


“ Hallelujab,” he excluimed. 
Amen,” responded the other. And again 








aughed in their joy. Though two words 


comprised their common vocabulary, they 





For the Sunday-Sehool Times. 


What Shall Our Sunday-Schools Do 


FOR THE POOR? 


HE winds howl around my quiet home, and 
tell me, in no gentle voice, of the thon-- 


sands who are to-night suffering. Too little 
do we think of the homeless as we sit in our 
warm, cheerful rooms—but on this first very 
cold night my heart asks me, “‘ what can Ido 
for the poor?” 
country home are easily provided for, but for 


The few near me in my quiet 


he masses in the city what can be done? 


What is the duty of Christians in smal! vil- 


ages and country towns in regard to them? 


Selfishness replies, ‘‘ Let the rich in the cities 
provide for them—there are many there who 
roll in gold.” 
more blessed to give than to receive,” and 


But Love responds, ‘It is 


‘There is that maketh himself poor, yet hath 


great riches.” 


There seems to be, this season, a larger 


number of calls on our hearts and our purses 
than ever before. 
send a wailing cry across the blue sea, and 
over the rolling prairies, from famine-stricken 
Kansas, comes a cry for bread! 
throwing open her doors to receive the pure 
gospel, and the poor red men of our western 
wilds are now eager to hear of the white 
man’s God and the white man’s heaven— that 
land which can never be taken from them. 


The poor sufferers in Syria 


Italy is 


Almost every country on the earth is now 
beseeching America to send it the bread of 
life. The poor emigrants to our land are sent 
by God to break their bondage to an earthly 
power, and lead them to trust in him, while 
thousands of neglected children in our cities, 
and on lovely hill-sides, and in quiet valleys, 
are holding up their tiny hands to beled by 
us into the dear Sunday-school fold, and 
through thatinto the better, safer fold of the 
Good Shepherd. 

All these objects, and many more, caii for 
labor and for money, and often it it difficult 
to know where our efforts are most needed, 
and which department we shall be the most 
useful. Ina former article I spoke of “ Be- 
nevolent Associations” connected with Sab- 
bath-schoole, and now, at this time, wher 
“ Our Father” seems to be providing so much 
work for us, will not Sunday-school teachers 
try to form, in their various schools, some 
society or band, or whatever they please tc 
call it, the object of which shall be, either to 
supply food and clothing for the poor, or to 
spread the gospel among the destitute? There 
is already much done, but there is a great 
deal more to do, and with ready hearts and 
willing hands the great body of Sunday- 
school teachers in our land must accomplish, 
with the aid of their pupils, this blessed work 
for their divine Master. Our country Sun- 
day-schools have a great responsibility, and 
to them the poor and suffering look for help 
and sympathy. Perhaps; in some such schools, 
an association cannot well be formed, on ac- 
count of the distance of the members of the 
school from one another. But certainly some- 
thing, even in such cases might be done. 
The teachers might propose to their pupils to 
devote a half day each week, or fortnight, in 
sewing for the poor at home. Perhaps the 
money necessary for the purchase of articles 
to be made might be given by the male teach- 
ers and the little boys, and the work done by 
the ladies and the little girls—or perhaps the 
mothers of the children, in many cases, would 
give them material for sewing. In this way, 
in the course of a few months, a large number 
of articles of clothing might be collected, and 
then all who are interested could assemble or 
some appointed day, and pack the barrels to 
be sent for the poor. Country schools could 
also send apples and vegetables to the suffer- 
ing in our great cities; and what would be 
pleasanter than to send such a Thanksgiving 
or Christmas offering? Not long since # 
school with which I am acquainted had an 
appeal to send help to an institution in New 
York. At first they thought only of sending 
a barrel of clothing, but as the little boys 
could not assist much about that, it was pro- 
posed to them to give their portion in apples 
and potatoes. A week-day was appointed, 
when the school should assemble and bring 
their offerings, and the boys, with the help of 
their tehchers and fathers, did nobly. Six- 
teen barrels were filled with apples and pota- 
toes, and it really did their hearts good: to 
think how many hungry little mouths would 
be filled by their benevolence. A barrel of 
clothing was also packed, and those teachere 
and children doubtless felt happier in that 
little labor of love than if they had received 
far richer gifts themselves. Oh! there is not 
& purer, clearer truth shining from the blessed 
Bible than this, that ‘‘Itis more blessed to 
givethan to receive,” and also, ‘ Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.” Not the same 
blessings returned, but better gifts—a loving 
spirit—a heart of gratitude, a blessed pro- 
mise of deliverance in times of trouble, and 
the swect, humble consciousness of trying to 
serve God in the person of his little ones. 
Oh! it is not those who receive the bless- 
ings who are alone benefited, but a tenfold 
blessing returns upon the giver. And to 
have children growing up with habits of be- 
nevolence, with a spirit of kindness, will save 
them many struggles with selfishness in years 
to come, even if they become the children of 
God. How many professiug Christians there 
are who find it hard to give even for the 
spread of the blessed gospel; and in a great 
measure it arises from not having formed 
habits of systematic benevolence in child: 
hood and youth. There are enough objects 
in the great city of New York constantly call- 
ing for help to keep all our dear Sunday- 


sympathy, a holy friendship, that the world | school children busy during all the months of 
knows not. They are brethren spiritually, | the year. There is the ‘ House of Industry,” 

where poor, wretched intemperate men and 
their souls; their aim is the same; their} women, and unfortunate children, are ga- 
hopes and fears, their joys and dangers are | thered in, and told ofa better, a purer life. 
There are the ‘Lodging Houses of the News 


‘Home for Little Wanderers,” whose very 


hese objects, for children must be taught to 


cident described @3 having taked place on | care for the souls of others, as well as their 
bodies, and there are destitute Sabbath- 
schools to be supplied with libraries, and 


mission-schools in this and foreign lands to 
They belonged to two | be assisted. 





How thankful should we be 


that God has given us so much todo, and 
with glad, rejoicing hearts let us engage in 
less our condition the more clear that mani- | told in his own langnage that the other was] his work, and encourage all under our care’ 
So that for sainta to assert that! also a child of God, and so they met as] o 


r influence to co-operate with us. Let us 
lso remember that, ere long, we shall hear 


from One who gave his life for us, either the 
words, ‘Inasmuch ag ye did it unto the least 


f these, ye did it unto me,” or those fearfal 


words, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not, ye did it 
the saint may not die but sleep—sleep in Jesus. | fain wou'd talk together, but could not. At} not to me.” 
last tue Hindu bethought him of one word 
which the other must surely understand, and 
he uttered it. 


Hoes. 
Manchester, N. H. 





No vices are so incurable as those whieri 
men are apt to glory in. 
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BLIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is entirely excluded 

from this paper. The Sunday-School Times does 

aot oven reply to its own assailants. Its only answer to 

attacks, is to labor more industriously to make a paper, 

which shall be worthy of the patronage of warm-hearted, 

working Christians, and which shall breathe throughout 
the spirit of meekness and love. 








The Resignation of Dr. Westbrook. 
TPVHE friends of the Sunday-school mission- 

ary work throughout the United States, 

we are certain, will sympathize with us in the 
feeling of profound regret and sorrow with 
which we announce that the Rev. R. B. West- 
brook, D. D., has resigned his offiee as Sec- 
retary of Missions of the American Sunday- 
School Union. 

The missionary work of this beloved and 
honored institution has never, in its whole 
history, been administered with more marked 
ability, or with more decided snd signal suc- 
cess, than during the period that Dr. Westbrook 
hag been entrusted with its executive control. 
During all the trying scenes through which 
other departments of the Society’s business 
have had to pass, the missionary department 
has ever pulsated steadily and vigorously, 
the public confidence in it never once waver- 
ing, and its healthful energies being never 
once slackened or abated. It is indeed a 
moat blessed work, in which any one might 
zount it an honor and a happiness to labor. 
In the many thousands of new Sunday-schools 
which have been called into existence, mainly 
through his executive abilities and faithful- 
ness, and in the many hundreds of thousands of 
scholars and teachers that have been gathered 
into these schools—in the Christian churches 
that have grown out of them, and that 
will hereafter grow out of them—in the 
gouls saved, and to be saved, through the 
multiplied beneficent agencies which have 
been thus put and kept inmotion, the retiring 
Secretary has a testimony, the recollection of 
which cannot fail to cheer him in any other 
Seld of usefulness in which he may hereafter 
labor. What Dr. Westbrook’s plans for the 
fature may be, we are not informed. We un- 
derstand it to be probable that he may return 
to pastoral duties, either in the church in 
this city to which be has already been called, 
or in some other church of the denomination 
to which he belongs, the Old School Presby- 
terian. His pulpit services are much in re- 
quest, his preaching being of that earnest, 
practical and instructive character, combined 
with a rich gift of popular eloquence, which, 
together, soon build up a congregation. The 
Board of Managers, in accepting Dr. West- 
brook’s resignation, ‘bear their unanimous 
testimony to the ability, energy, and large 
measure of success which has marked his 
labors in the service of the Society.” 

The Secretary, it is understood, will still 
continue for some months to discharge the 
duties of the office, long enough at least to 
close up the missionary work of the year, and 
to give the Managers ample opportunity to 
look out for a successor. 

ee 
Some Things Which the Future Histo- 
rian May Say of Us. 
‘T must have sounded strangely unreal to 
the mind of a Greek, when Sparta and 
Athens were yet in their prime, that passage 
of an eminent historian, in which he con- 
ceived of a future, when those great cities 
might be in ruins, and endeavored to form 
some estimate of the evidences of power 
which they would leave behind. There were 
materials before him, on the ground of which 
he probably presaged, more clearly than he 
expressed, the certainty of their overthrow. 
But it is equally certain of every State, as of 
everything mortal, that the time comes when 
it shall be spoken of in the past. To the first 
readers of Thucydides, no doubt his supposi- 
tion seemed very unlikely. Yet it has been 
realized so long ago that the very ruins of 
those cities are antiquities to us. All thatnow 
keeps alive an interest in their story is the 
inheritance which they have bequeathed to 
the present. The day will also come, may it 
be far distant, when the same shall be said of 
us—when the esteem in which we are held 
shai! not depend upon our wealth, the number 
of our population, nor the extent of our terri- 
tory, nor many other things which we are very 
proud of now; but upon what we have done to 
benefit posterity. Time is remorseless in his 
sifting and winnowing of results. We may 
conceive the historian ef a thousand years 
hence, the Gibbon of our own Decline and 
#all, as thus summing up and balancing the 
sxecount of our merits and defects, in the 
closing paragraphs of his learned and labo- 
rious history : 

Tn that early stage of free Christian civili- 
zation, no other people enjoyed such advan- 
tages io local habitation and in the inheri- 
tance of pure and lofty principle. Descended 
of men who, for conscience’ sake, had sought 
a home in the forest, they had the wide At- 
lantic between them and hereditary abuses. 
Their nation had no infancy. It began with 
manhood—began from a stage of culture 
which other nations reach only after ages of 
effort and of error. All the activity and en- 
ergy of youth came together with the ripe- 
ness of middle life. An entirely new conti- 
nent for their residence, and vast oceans for 
their boundaries, no foreign enemy could at- 
tack them without enormous disadvantage to 
himself. Their own land furnished them 
with everything necessary to national pros- 
perity and individual comfort. God gave 
them favor with other countries, and a wide 
and profitable commerce sought their shores. 
Art and learning found within their borders 
the most perfect freedom and protection, and 
the gospel instruction of their fatiers lay at 
the foundation of their popular notions. Much 
had the world a right to expect of such a 
peaple. Nor has it been altogether disap- 
pointed; although we suspect that if the 
countrymen of Washington, the busy men 
of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
could rise from their graves, they would be 
still] more disappointed at the shrunken di- 
mensions now presented by the sum of what 
we owe them. 

Perhaps we might say that their radical sin 
was the loveof money-making. Fora time it 
seemed likely that honor would fall upon su- 
perior intellect andlearning. But the rewards 
of learning and intellect did not keep pace 
with the profits of commerce, and the pride 


of riches eventually eclipsed all other feelings, | termeddle with it. 


In its precise measure and 
It arises 


|train. Every hope terminated in a fortune, | from a most comfortable sense of the favor of 
every fear in poverty. Men vied with each | God, and if rightly appreciated is a token of 
other in the accumulation of millions, and in | the acknowledgment of heaven of the feeble 


{ 
i 
' 
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the display of the luxuries which they could | work of the instrument. 


afford. 


Its effect upon the 


Everything was sacrificed at the | soul is sweetly encouraging and strengthen- 


shrine of Mammon ; even sons and daughters | ing, and the teacher thus blessed has need to 
were habitually offered as victims to the re- | thirst for no higher distinction, fer no greater 


morseless deity. 


They were not thorough enough in that | 


happiness in his calling. 
Why should not such a teacher rejoice? 


work which it was their particular voca- | Now the fruits of anxious sowing begin to 


tion to carry forward. They failed to dis- | manifest themselves. 


The seeds of truth, 


cern the fundamental prineiple of the period ; gathered from the storehouse of God’s word, 
which they initiated, or, at least, near the | are just peeping above the ground, and are 
beginning of which they stood. They never | giving assurance of spiritual life and growth. 
rose to the full altitude of the gospel, as we | These seeds were most carefully set in-the 


now conceive of it. 


Perhaps this is more | soil. 


With delicate, trembling hands, realiz- 


than was to have been expected of them at s0 | ing the responsibility of the act, and looking 


early a period in the new gospel civilization. 


upward for divine assistance and blessing, the 


Perhaps we should not find fault that they ; work has been performed on the part of the 


were not entirely emancipated from the no- | faithful teacher. 


From the first indication of 


tion that the gospel was only a text-book for | spiritual life in the soul, to the hour when it 
priests, and inapplicable to the business of | manifesta itself before angels and men, it has 
life, when we know that it is but recently | been the teacher’s joy to watch and pray and 
that our own epoch has seen the church com- | keep tender ward over the new, and as yet 


mensurate with the state, and the gospel the | feeble life. 


This whole process has been one 


law of the land. But this, at least, we have | of intense interest to the godly teacher. It 
good reason to condemn, that they stepped | has served to keep him alive with devotion, 
back from the position of their fathers, and | and to incite within him the liveliest hope, 
stamped the work of civil government a3 an | and urge him to most strenuous effort. Hith- 


unholy thing. 


In cutting it off from depen- | erto he has secretly rejoiced over every indi- 


dence upon the church, wherein they did! cation of good in his scholars. He has eagerly 
well, they also refused to consider its duties | caught at every promise of reform, and been 
as a part of the service of God, and claimed | gladdened by the smallest development he 
impunity from religious censure on behalf of | has perceived in the right direction. But now 


all sing committed in its name. 


The effect | his hopes are reaching their consummation. 


upon the moral character of their rulers it | His scholars come out openly, and before the 


needed no prophet to foretell. 


world proclaim their faith in God, and are a 


A third fault was an inordinate national | living testimony to the faithfulness and effi- 


vanity, which rejected counsel, and held all the 
wisdom of other times as inapplicable to 
them. They refased to profit from the lessons 
of history, or to give heed to any experience 
but their own. A most impressive teacher is 
one’s own experience ; but there is a serious 
defect attending his instructions, in that they 


cacy of his instructions. 
rewarded, and goes down again to his labors 
He bas, under God, accomplished 
the great end of all Sabbath-school instrac- 
tions—the conversion of the soul. 
shall describe his joy ? 


He is abundantly 


always come too late. 
warns afterwards. 


A few Sabbaths since, in one of the churches 


He punishes first, and | of our city, six young persons thus publicly 
But those who will not| professed their faith in Christ. 


Five of these 


learn from the experience of others, must | were members of the Sabbath-school. Two 


suffer in their own. 


So that highly favor- | of them had been connected with it as scho- 


ed people, puffed up by their unparalleled | Jars from its very commencement, now more 
advantages, tossed their head at warning, | than twelve years. 


and giddily rushed into dangers, which a 
people of far less talent and intelligence | occasion. 


might have avoided. 


There were many rejoicing hearts on that 
The old pastor, whose labors for 
this life, according to the course of nature, 


On the other hand, we owe them much for | are well nigh spent, had his heart refreshed. 
one of the earliest, and by far the most valu- | The young minister, who has been called to 
able, example of confederated independent | assist in breaking unto the people the bread 


States firmly cemented into one nation, upon 
that principle which now holds all nations in 
harmonious bond, and has caused wars to 
cease to the ends of theearth. Still more are 
we indebted to them for the breadth and im- 
portance which they first gave to individual 


of life, received the new-bora souls into fel- 
lowship with the saints, with feelings of un- 
Fathers, who through long 
years had been watching the struggle in their 
loved ones between the powers of light and 
darkness, now, as the victory for Jesus was 


Christian effort, their practical recognition of | sealed over the elements of his broken body 


the truth that every child of God is a minister 
in his service. The improvement of their ex- 
ample in this respect has had much to do in 
bringing about our present universal co-oper- 
ation, and harmony of understanding aad of 
feeling, whereby the watchmen of to-day, 
upon the walls of Zion, see eye to eye, in the 


fulfillment of prophetic promise. 


We owe them a debt, the amount of which 
perhaps they never anticipated, in the extent | schoo! teacher. 


and shed blood, the price of the conquest of 
sin, could but look on the consummation of 
their prayers with tears of silent joy. Rela- 
tives and friends rejoiced, every Christian 
present rejoiced, the angels in heaven rejoiced, 
and all united in giving God the glory. 

But itis doubtful if, in all the happiness 
shared on that occasion, a portion fell to any 
in euch blessed measure as to the Sabbath- 
The esteem of men, when de- 


and system of their Sunday-schools, the prin- | served, always gives secret satisfaction. This 


ciple of which being ultimately carried into | teacher did not want for such honor. 
every day of the week, has gone far in work- 


He had 
received from his fellow-citizens many flat- 


ing out for us that complete system of reli-| tering manifestations of their regard. His 
gious instruction whereby all are now made | ahility was acknowledged wherever he was 


acquainted with the doctrines of salvation 
from infancy, and whereby it has been brought 
about that there is no longer any necessity 
for a separate class of men being appointed 
to teach others, saying know the Lord, for 
all know the Lord from the least to the 


greatest. 


In view of legacies like these, we can well 
afford to forgive a few errors and partial fail- 


known, without a dissenting voice. His praise 
was in all the churches, and his greatest 
temptation was to vanity and self-conceit, be- 
cause of the many encomiums of his Christian 
brethren. His sources of joy were abundant. 
With the confidence of his friends, health of 
body, a loving household, and a comfortable 
share of earthly goods, he seemed to have 
every means of enjoyment at hand. But the 











ures in those rough old pioneers of our mo- 
dern gospel civilization, in consideration of the 
imperfect views and ill-developed practice of 
the time. Their popular delusions, their 
mesmerism, their spirit rappings, and so 
forth, as far as we have been able to make out 
the testimony on the subject, were only the 
foibles of a portion of the people, and that the 
weak and godless portion, who, having no 
stronghold of faith, were ready to believe any- 
thing. That style of philosophy also, which 
was long boasted of as a higher intuition, a 
teacher of higher truth than the gospel con- 
tained, and which has been quoted so often 
to the discredit of the time when it was pro- 
duced, we are satisfied, after careful exami- 
nation of the extant facts, was never general- 


present joy exceeded them all. 
of God were assumed by his scholars, no 
wonder that the tear of gratitude could not 
be restrained, but would course down the 
cheek a silent witness of the deep feeling 
within ; a sign, not to be mistaken, that his 
cup of joy was fulland overflowing. 

Who does not covet such areward? Who 
would not labor for it? 
the humblest, obscurest. 
of the most distinguished, the most favored 
Sabbath-school teacher in the land. 


It is not denied to 
It is worth the toil 


Sixth Form Boys. 
OUBTLESS all of our readers have heard 
of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Eng- 


ly received, nor indeed received by any save land, whose useful career closed about twenty 
a few, who, holding themselves to be of un- | Yeats ®go. He was noted as a divine, author, 
common penetration, performed the duties of | #24 reformer, but more particularly as a teach- 
mutual flattery, in professing to admire each | ° and manager of the young. So eminent 
other’s profundity. We are convinced that | #24 successful was he, as head master of Rughy 
nothing could have mortified them more than school, one of the most important educational 
to have found their writings generally under- establishments of his country, where hua- 
stood. From the specimens which literary dreds of boys annually receive their training, 
curiosity has succeeded in preserving, one | "at he well deserves to be called the prince 
would conclude that they had guarded against | schoolmasters, 


such a contingency in the most effectual 


manner. 


Though possessed of remarkable tact and 
skill as a disciplinarian, yet Dr. Arnold had 


The material improvements cultivated by | his difficulties and discouragements. He was 
that nation, their railroads, steamboats, tele- | even known frequently to acknowledge that 
graphs, and so forth, on which they chiefly | Without the co-operation of his “ sixth form 
prided themselves, were valuable, as material | boys,” which he was so happy as to secure 
means of preparing the way of the Lord, and | 8d preserve, he could not govern his vast 
as preliminary steps to the more complete | School, nor render it efficient and useful. 
system of transport and communication now | The boys of the sixth form, according to 
existing; but, after all, it is the work which | his arrangement and classification of the 
they did in giving entire freedom to the gos- | Scholars, were those who were largest, 
pel, which is the most valuable part of their | Oldest, and most advanced in study. He 


legacy to succeeding times. 
ee 


The Teacher’s Joy. 


HE greataim of the Saboath-school teacher 
who understands his work is to bring his 


ever made it a point, by special and extraor- 
dinary exertion, to obtain their respect and 
affection, and by this means to secure good 
behaviour on their part, and elicit their active 
sympathy with his plans for maintaining his 
authority over the rest of the school. Know- 


scholars to Christ. When, by the blessing of 
God, he is enabled to do this, his cup of joy 
is full. “The desire accomplished is sweet 
to the soul,” and in proportion to the intense- 
ness of the longing, and the earnestness of the 
corresponding effort, will this sweetness be. 
It is a privilege to labor for Christ, even un- 
der discouragement and opposition, and when 
no signs of good are vouchsafed from heaven; 
but when the fruits of labor appear, the pri- 
Vilege is heightened to the deepest, purest joy 


ing that small boys are very much influenced 
by the conduct of boys larger and older than 
themselves, he endeavored to preserve order, 
and cultivate good principles, habits, and 
manners, in the mass of his pupils, by ren- 
dering the larger scholars well-behaved and 
studious, and thus making them his agents 
and assistants, silently and unconsciously in- 
deed, in the work of diffusing a spirit of 
obedience and tranquillity. 
operated directly upon the sixth form, with the 


that the Christian heart can know. 


So there is not a prouder moment in the 
life of & Sabbath-school teacher than when 
he sees his scholars coming forward to make 


a public profession of Christ. 








whole weight of his influence and authority ; 
acting upon the rest of the school somewhat 
indirectly, through the example of the sixth 
form. He determined and strove to make the 


¢ His toil has| sixth form precisely what he desired every 
been productive to Zion, and for this great 


honor which God has put upon him he can 
hurdly contain himself for joy. This joy is 
peculiar, his own. The stranger does not in- 


lower form to become. His success in dis- 
cipline he attributed, and justly, to the fact 
of his being able thus to make coadjutors of 
his larger scholars. 





The principle and practice of Dr. Arnold are 
worthy of attention from those who are eon- 
cerned in the management ef Sunday-schools. 
It should be the aim of superintendents to 
retain the older pupils in our schools, and to 
render them models of correct deportment to 
the younger scholars. Every school should 
have its “sixth form,” and the more crowded 
that form is, provided it be composed of the 
right kind of materials, the better it will be 
for the school at large. It is not intended by 
these remarks to convey the idea that the 
larger scholars should in all eases be formed 
into separate classes, and segregated from the 
rest of the school, and perhaps even taught 
in a room distinct from that in which the 
main body of the pupils is assembled. On 
the contrary, we deem it a very happy cir- 
curastance when, instead of being clustered 
together in one or more groups by them- 
selves, or drawn off into a separate room, 
they are kept in the main room, or even dis- 
tributed among scholars younger than them- 
selves, Occupying the same benches with 
them, singing from the same hymn-books, 
and listening to the same instructor. Their 
favorable iufluence over theirjuniors becomes 
by this means more immediate and powerful. 
We appeal to every observing superinten- 
dent and teacher to decide whether a Sabbath- 
school thus arranged is not more orderly and 
efficient than one which is otherwise consti- 
tuted. 

It is feared by many that the self-respect of 
the larger scholars will be wounded by asso- 
ciating them in the same classes with chil- 
dren considerably younger than themselves. 
But these apprehensions appear to us un- 
founded. We think that the self-respect of 
the older pupils, under the circumstances 
alluded to, may generally be saved with- 
out much difficulty, by proper means. Let 
them be made to understand that their pre- 
sence and influence are desirable and use- 
ful—that they are doing as well as getting 
good. Let them take the place of theirteacher 
when he is absent, and let them occasionally 
fill the chairs of other teachers when they are 
away. Let them be made to feel that the 
church looks to them as those who are soon 
to assume the reponsibilities and discharge 
the duties of those that are now occupying 
her prominent places, who have long borne 
the burden and heat of the day, and who must 
ere long pass from work to reward. Let them 
ever be treated with that marked deference 
and consideration which are due to those who 
are beginning to put away childish things, 
and to acquire manly and womanly setiments 
and ideas. By these and other kindred means, 
which will readily suggest themselves, it 
seems to us that the self-respect of the older 
pupils of our schools will be prevented from 
receiving any injury. 

The subject surely is one of great impor- 
tance. How shall we retain our older scho- 
lars? is a question which has been often 
asked, and should continue to be asked 
until some method is discovered of attaining 
the end in view. It should ever be regarded 
as an unhappy thing that any who have be- 
come acquainted with the Sabbath-school, 
and who have learned to love and to prize it, 
should cut themselves loose from it, and 
cease to share in its heavenly influences, 
and its pureand exquisite enjoyments. En- 
lictmont fui life, should he the standing 
watchword in the Sunday-school army. 

a 


Sparks Flying. 

Y father’s house was within a stone’s 
throw of a blacksmith’s shop. During 

the long winter evenings it was my custom, 
together with the other boysof the neighbor- 
hood, to frolic in and around it. I well re- 
member how highly honored I used to feel 
when the sturdy old smith was good humor- 
ed, and allowed me to sit on the forge, and 
watch the crackling flames which the well- 
plied bellows blew up into an awful fury. 
And on very dark nights, when our village 
smith was particularly pleasant, I used to get 
him to blow very hard, and stir up the 
fire with his long iron poker, while I went 
outside and watched the whole chimneyful of 
sparks, pouring out in great haste, as if to get 
away from the hot forge. And away they 
flew in such beautiful confusion! One after 
another, volume upon volume, higher and 
higher, some here, some there, some it seem- 
ed everywhere. Some fell on the ground, 
and some on the shop’s roof, and some on 
houses, and some went I couldn't tell where. 

We entitle this article “ Sparks Flying,” for 
we think it imparts a very correct idea of the 
Sabbath-school in its missionary organism. 
What shall become of the thousands of teach- 
ers now engaged in our Sabbath-schools, and 
of the tens of thousands of children, is one 
of the undiscoverable facts of the future. We 
speak now of this life. It is, however, true, 
that there are Bible-teachers and Bible-learn- 
ers now engaged in our schools that, by-and- 
by, shall be wafted, like the spark before the 
wind, God alone knows where. What is also 
true, they will go all burning with Sunday- 
school fire. So our schools are like forges. 
There’s din and stir, and bellows-work, and 
burning, and hammering within; and with- 
out there are live cinders flying in every di- 
rection. Here goes a teacher with a heart all 
glowing with zeal for the work, who finds a 
home in some prairie village of the West, 
where he kindles the Sunday-school which he 
loves sowell. Or it may be a scholar, whose 
young soul is gleaming with the rays of 
righteousness, and who, in his new home, is 
uneasy and restless till he opens the door 
where he had met the Saviour. Or it may be 
a contribution for the needy, which, as God 
wills, finds some destitute loeality, and warms 
and cheers many disheartened ones. In all 
these ways, and more, does the Sunday-school 
send forth its influence and power. 

Our own missionaries are often cheered by 
stumbling upon some who once were teach- 
ers or scholars elsewhere. We have some 
cases just to the point, one or two of which 
we give. Writing from Illinois to the school 
which principally pays his salary, the mis- 
sionary says: 

‘““A few days ago, I was conversing with a 
little boy, and as we were talking, I espied a 
Testament, which I took up, saying, ‘This is 
a precious book! Do you love it?’ ‘0, 
yes, sir,’ said he, ‘but that is my brother's, 
who thinks a great deal of it.’ On opening 
it I found, to my great surprise, on the inside 
of the first cover, a piece of paper, with the 
following words written on it, ‘Presented to 
Robert Cowan, from the Allen street Sunday- 
school, New York city, Aug. 19th, 1853.’” 
We give another. The Sabbath-school of 





the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, a few 


months since, sent their old library of several 
hundred volumes to their missionary in 
Iowa. He writes in reply: 

“A Sabbath-school was organized about 
the Ist of June last, through the active 
agency of a young man residing in the dis- 
trict, whose heart was full of love and zeal 
for the cause. He had succeeded in collect- 
ing about fifty scholars, and after meeting a 
few Sabbaths, sent for me to visit them. I 
found a fine school assembled, and under 
good regulations; but they had no library, 
and complained, as all others have done in 
this vicinity, of hard times, and desired to 
know if I could not give one to them. I in- 
formed them of the books I had just received 
from you, and of your interest in the cause of 
Sabbath-schools at the West, and then gave 
them one hundred volumes, in cousideration 
of their raising a small sum towards defray- 
ing the freight on them, which they did. I 
was the more ready to make the donation, as 
the superintendent, who had gathered the 
school, informed me that Le was once a mem- 
ber of Dr. Storr’s society, and ® teacher in 
the mission Sabbath-school under the care of 
his church. 

Another school, about four miles distant 
from this, was organized about the same 
time, and superintended by twofemales. One 
of them, a young lady, pitying the condition 
of a few children, who were too small to at- 
tend the Centre school, held some two miles 
distant, undertook to collect them, and teach 
them herself. She found a ready response to 
her efforts, and not only the small children, 
but larger, and still larger ones, began to 
come in, until she found herself at the head 
of some sixty persons of different ages, men, 
women, and children; and with the assis- 
tance of another lady, they were managing 
the school admirably. But they had no li- 
brary, and she said the people were embar- 
rassed ; their farms were mortgaged, and they 
could not, at this time, raise money for books. 
Of course, I told her about our good friends 
in Brooklyn, and of their sending books for 
me to distribute at discretion, and I should 
take pleasure in giving them one hundred 
volumes. The superintendent, whom I dis- 
covered to be so much interested as not to 
conceal her emotions, gave vent to them in 
saying, ‘I know all about the good people of 
Brooklyn, / was several years a member ef Dr. 
Storr’s church, and a@ teacher in their infant 
Sunday-school, and I feel that I have a claim 
on their library, and I want the first choice of 
the books.’ 

These are but illustrations and proofs of 
our position, We think they are cheering, 
and may encourage us to labor on in hope, 
strong and steadfast. B. 


—— 


Wrestling. 
ACUB wrestled with the angel and pre- 
vailed. Great ends can be attained only 
by great exertions. Great spiritual blessings, 
great attainments in piety, cannot be made 
without great exertions. We have few 
eminent Christians, because few rouse them- 
selves to the exertion necessary. Intense 
and long continued effort is needed in order 
that the soul should prevail. 

There must be wrestling in prayer. Faint 
desires, coldly expressed, will never prevail. 
There must be intense earnestness, struggling 
on the part of the soul. 

There must be struggling in opposition to 
sin—wrestlirg with temptation. How much 
oftener would temptation be overcome if it 
were met with an energy similar to that 
which the wrestler puts forth against his 
antagonist! 

He who wrestles not in prayer, and with 
temptation, will one day wrestle in vain with 
despair. 

a 

The Life Member Fund. 

oe our last issue the following Life 
Members have kindly responded to the 

proposition that each Life Member should 
give or collect $10 in aid of our missionary 
work :—Jesse Smith, Gloversville, N. Y., $10; 
Rey. James Saul, Richmond, Va., $10; Mary 
Aydelotte Johnson, Granville, Ohio, $10; 
Anna M. Sterigere, Hatfield, Pa., $5; Cong. 
S. S., East Bloomfield, N. Y., $15.62; P.C. 
Onderdonk, New Brunswick, N.J., $10; Capt. 
Jesse Smith, Haverhill, Mass., $10; George 
Beale, Jr., Cohasset, Mass., $10; Mrs. Char- 
lottle L. Tuttle, Hancock, N. H., $6; John 
McCullough, Henderson, Ky., $10; William 
M. Todd, Pekin, Ky., $10. 

R. B. Westprook, Sec. Missions, 

American Sanday-School Union. 
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The Best Instruments. 
NHE fabrics turned out from a certain work- 
shop were always of an excellent quality, 
and were on that account always in demand. 
This excellence in quality was owing to the 
fact that the master manufacturer always 
employed the best workman and the best 
machinery within his reach. The adoption 
of a new tool or a new machine was proof, 
to those who knew him, that it was better 
adapted to accomplish the end in view than 
anything previously used. 

What was true of the manufacturer is in a 
far higher sense true of God. He always 
employs the best possible instruments for 
accomplishing the ends he has in view. In- 
finite wisdom must be unerring. 

The Christian is subject to affliction. A 
great trouble comes upon him. It did not 
come by chance. It is one of God’s instru- 
ments for disciplining him and preparing him 
for glory. 

=< 
First Day, or Sunday-School Society. 
Instituted 1790. 

T the annual meeting of the Society, held 

on the 9th inst., the following named 
gentlemen were unanimously elected officers 
for the present year, Viz.: 
John ©. Pechin, President. 
James Peters, Vice President. 
Charles J. Sutter, Treasurer. 
Alexander Kirkpatrick, Secretary. 
Boarp oF Visitors.—James Boyles, Isaac 
Ashmead, Levi Knowles, Abraham Martin, 
Alexander Kirkpatrick, William F. Geddes, 
Joseph Diver, Alfred R. Potter, Joseph Fran- 
cis, E. H. Toland, John C. Pechin, W. D. 
Thomas. 
Communications may be addressed to the 
Secretary, at No 1122 Chestnut street. 
Tue “Methodist” comes to us greatly en- 
larged for the new volume. We take the 
opportunity of saying that no paper is more 
gladly welcomed to our table. It is edited 
with pre-eminent ability, and is doing a good 





work. We bid it most heartily, God speed. 


EL 


We regret to learn that Chloe Lankton is 
in a state of great suffering, and of no little 
destitution. We shall be most happy to take 
charge of any contributions for her, and will 
forward them without delay. If there are 
any of our readers who have not yet read the 
book containing the narrative of her life, we 
Say to them, that, outside of the Bible, we 
know no instance of such patient, Christian 
fortitude, as that of this afflicted sister. 
Surely this sorrowing, suffering woman will 
not be left by God’s people to actual want ! 


We have received for Chloe Lankton $1, 
from some unknown friend. 


CORRESPONDRNGR. 


NEW YORK, January 12, 1861. 
Week or Prayer FoR the Woritp—Many 

Meetincs—Large ATTENDANCE—INCREASE 

or Sprritvat Intenest—Degatn or Mrs J. 

JOHNSON. 

HIS week has been one of deep spiritual in- 

terest in our city, as well as in our country, 
I presume, on account of the daily prayer in uni- 
son for the conversion of this world to Christ, 
The Old School Presbyterians have held a series 
of noon-day prayer meetings in different churches, 
and the New School Presbyterian churches have 
enjoyed similar meetings at 3 o’clock P. M., 
while the Methodist and Baptist churches have 
each held similar meetings every evening, and the 
latter have also met at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Notwithstanding the large number of meetings, 
the most of them filled the largest churches, and 
each of the denominations in their meetings sub- 
stantially represented a union prayer-meeting, 
for many attended the Old School meetings at 12 
M., and the New School meetings at 3 o’clock 
P. M., and the Baptist and Methodist meetings 
in the evening. 

There has been no doubt that the meetings have 
been interesting and profitable, and we may hope 
that all our mission-stations at home and abroad 
will receive spiritual answers to the united, fer- 
vent, believing prayers. 

I am rejoiced to observe some tokens for good 
in our Sabbath-schools. Deeper solemnity and 
an increased nimber of conversions already be- 
token a better day. 

Our brother Johnson, the well known devoted 
superintendent of the Lee avenue Sunday-school, 
has met with an irreparable loss, in the death of 
his beloved wife, after a brief illness. She died 
in the triumphs of gospel faith. She committed 
her beloved companion, and six now motherless 
little ones, to the care of that great Shepherd of 
Israel, who never slumbers nor sleeps. It was 
our privilege to know Mrs. Johnson well. She was 
truly a remarkable woman, remarkable for a 
lovely, gentle spirit and person, an active, fervent 
yet humble piety, and the most thorough marked 
faithfulness in all the relations and duties of life. 
She “ rests from her labors, and her works do fol- 
low her.” Bereaved brother Johnson, and the 
precious children, will have the sympathy of 
many thousands of sorrowing hearts, that they 
will never know of in this life. May the good 
Lord administer to them of everlasting consola- 
tions. Crebo. 








HARTFORD, January 12, 1861. 
Saseate-Scnoot Meetings in HartrorD—tur 
Deap not Forcotten—Work 1n New Haven 
County—A New Saspatu-Scnoou. 
T the Centre Congregational church, (Rev. 

Dr. Hawes’), last Sabbath afternoon, the 
usual services were dispensed with, to receive the 
annual reports of the church and Sabbath-schoo!, 
and to hear addresses from the venerable ex- 
Chief Justice Williams, Mr. Trumbull, the State 
Missionary, and others. The remarks were of a’ 
practical nature, and it is hoped the influence of 
the meeting will be manifest in increased endea- 
vors to promote the interests of the Sabbath- 
school, and to bring into it new scholars from 
outside the present congregation. 
In the evening, at the South Baptist church, 
the twenty-sixth anniversary of the Sabbath- 
school was observed. Fifty-seven books—some 
of them elegant and expensive—were presented 
to pupils as rewards for punctuality and studious- 
neas, and for bringing in new scholars. In one 
instance, the reward merited by a deceased pupil 
was presented to his mother, as a precious memo- 
rial of her son’s well-doing in the Sabbath-school. 
The Rey. Mr. Crane, the pastor, and the Rey. Mr. 
Howard, the missionary of the church, made 
pleasant talks, as did also Messrs. Hammond, 
Cleveland and Trumbull. 

The New Haven county Secretary, with Mr. 
Hall, of the Theological Seminary, passed last 
Sabbath in the town of Southbury. In the fore- 
noon they addressed a well-attended union meet- 
ing of the Congregational and Methodist churches 
at South Britain. The pastors conducted the 
opening exercises, and the friends from New Ha- 
ven made stirring addresses. They were much 
pleased with the excellent attention given to what 
was said, and the apparent sympathy with them, 
as they pleaded in behalf of the children. The 
Congregational church is just now supplied by 
the Rev. Mr. Wolcott, a recent graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He has hada 
profitable experience in mission-school labors, and 
comes to his present charge full of zeal for his 
Master’s cause, and of love for the little ones. 
Rev. Mr. Huestis, of the Methodist church, has 
another congregation in the town under bis pas- 
toral charge. 

In the afternoon, the Sabbath-rchoo! talkers 
and workers were at the Congregational church, 
in Southbury. Rey. Mr. Smith, the pastor, was, 
for a time, a missionary of the American Board. 
He is a warm-hearted, earnest Christian, ready to 
do what he can to promote the religious interests 
of old and young, and desirous of leading his 
church after him in evangelical efforts. 

In the evening they had a meeting in the 
school-house at Southford, where is an old, de- 
serted union house of worship, “a forlorn sight, 
dreary all about and within.” The gathering 
was a pleasant one. The principal of the Buck- 
hill seminary, with twenty of his scholars, was 
present. Arrangements were made to start a 
Sabbath-school next week, a large majority of 
the congregation voting for it. Much enthusiasm 
was manifest; as much, perhaps, with the elders 
as among the children and youth. The county 
secretary promised forty copies of the best Sab- 
bath-school hymn-book to the school, so soon as 
that number of scholars are regular members. 
Ife expects to be called on very soon to redeem 
his pledge. GLEANER. 





BOSTON, January 14, 1861. 
ORGANIZATION OF SunpAY-Scnoo.s—Mission- 
ary Work—Saspatn-Scnoon Festiva. 
NE of the most encouraging signs of the times, 
QO in connection with the Sunday-school cause 
in Massachusetts, is the organization of mission 
or outside schools in various centres of popula- 
tion which are apart from the regular and stated 
means of grace. Facts which have been brought 
out at various public Sabbath-schoo! Conven- 
tions, and at the State Conference of Orthodox 
Congregational churches at Springfield, show 
that there are not only some towns without any 
evangelical churches, but that there are a large 
number of villages and parts of towns 80 remote 
from any means of grace as to make it necessary, 
in order to give them the gospel, to carry it to 
them through Sabbath-schools and other Chris- 





tian agencies. The Home Missionary Society 























does very little of this work, and there is no way 
by which these places could be 80 effectually 
reached as by the organization of Sabbath- 
schools. Strange as it may seem to you at Phi- 
ladelphia, there are one or two persons in our 
State who oppose this work. They say that there 
is danger of organizing too many Sunday-schools; 
that the old-fashioned way, of riding three or five 
miles to church, is good—that if new schools are 
organized, the ehurches should do it, &c. Such 
persons dislike any missionary Sunday-school as- 
sociationg, and call those who may labor in the 
direction alluded to, foreign help, although they 
may be old residents of Massachusetts. That 
churches should do this work, there can be no 
doubt, and there is great neglect in this duty, 
which properly belongs to them; but in many 
places an outside party could take the incipient 
steps in starting a new school much better than 
the churches in close proximity. There are often 
serious prejudices existing in these outside dis- 
tricts against the “contre churches,” and in some 
towns known to the writer, ic would be almost 
impossible for the Christian men residing in the 
centre to organize mission-schoola in the out- 
skirts. Bat no church should neglect these 
places, when there is a possibility of doing good. 
It is of little consequence who does the work. Let 
it be done by any one, and instead of throwing a 
stumbling block in the way, the hearty God-speed 
should be given to any brother frem any quarter 
who may undertake it. 

So far from injuring existing Sunday-schools, 
the organization of these out-schools would in 
every case increase the size and the interest of 
the old schools. Those towns that have in them 
the largest number of Sunday-schools are the 
places that have the best schools and that accom- 
plish the most geod. Watching as I am continu- 
ally the progress of this cause, I am interested 
to see new schools starting and old ones made 
more efficient. I am glad to know that many 
ehurches are engaging in this service with great 
activity, and that the missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union is so well received in 
every direction. Let all work together harmo- 
niously ; and if there is any competition, let it be 
to seo who can do the most for our Lord and 
Master. 

The Sabbath-school connected with the Ortho- 
dox Congregational church in Cohasset held a 
festival on Thursday evening of last week, in the 
town hall of that place. The members of the 
parish as well as the school were present, and the 
occasion was one of unusual interest. The su- 
perintendent, George Beal, Jr., Esq., the gentle- 
manly conductor on the South Shore railroad, 
made presents of ten Bibles, six oreight copies of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and a number of large and 
beautiful framed copies of the Lord’s prayer to 
the most punctual and attentive scholars. One 
of the classes presented him with an elegant nap- 
kin ring, accompanied with an original song, 
sung by the members. Another class presented 
him with o beautiful copy of the Rev. Mr. Dex- 
ter’s recently published sermons. After which 
the pastor, the Rev. I’. A. Reed, presented him 
with a box, containing a handsome sum of money. 
Addresses were made by the pastor and Mr. B. 
W. Williams, of Boston. A bountiful collation 
was served up by the ladies, songs were sung by 
the children and the choir of the church, a march 
around the hall of the Sunday-school army, and 
thus the time wa: most pleasantly spent until a 
late hour. The Sabbath-school is one of the 
largest and best in the region of Cohasset. 

Work. 





ROCHESTER, Jan. 7, 1861. 

D EAR TIMES :—The various Sunday-schools 

in this city have been of late having anniver- 
sary services, Christmas festivals, &c. Perhaps 
your numerous readers, the Sunday-school men 
and women of our land, who I hope long for the 
Sunday-School Times as they that watch for the 
morning, may be interested to know how things 
are moving in western New York. Our schools 
have been on the increase through the year, and 
as we have been brought to its close, we have been 
looking over its progress and results. 

On Christmas day, services were held in the 
Sunday-schools of the first and third Presbyterian 
churches, St. Peter’s, West Avenue Mission, and 
others. The multitudes were addressed by the 
Sunday-school men of the city. In many schools 
refreshments were provided, Christmas trees 
loaded, and presents given, making hundreds 
happy. On the 27th, the schools of Trinity Epis- 
copal, and the Brick Presbyterian held their 
annual festival. The school of the latter, con- 
taining about 50 classes, assembled in the church, 
each class having a name, motto, and design. 
These varied much from last year. Some of 
them were most beautiful. Among them were 
the following: “The Falling Sparrow,” “ Mis- 
sion Ship,” “ Mount Vernon,” “ Watch Tower,” 
“Dr. Shaw,” “ Tousely,” &c. The last had fora 
design a magnificent silk banner, on which, I had 
almost said, was the veteran himself, had I not 
known that he was at Clifton Springs, laid up. 
In fact, it is impossible to give any just concep- 
tion of the beauty and variety that the teachers 
had chosen as designs. The amount of money 
contributed by the classes was not far from $350. 
With a part of it, one of the missionaries of the 
American Sunday-School Union has been sus- 
tained in this county. After the offerings had 
been presented, the schoo! retired to the base- 
ment, where refreshments in abundance had been 
furnished to supply the multitude. I send an 
extract from the annual report of the school: 

“During the year there have united with the 
church sixty-seven scholars, which, added to 
those of previous years, make six hundred and 
thirty-eight scholars and one hundred and thirty- 
eight teachers, being a total of seven hundred 
and thirty-six during the period of thirty-three 
years, who have united with the church from this 
schoo]. So say the records. Praise the Lord.” 

On the evening of the 27th, the school of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal, the Rev. Dr. Claxton, rector, 
and also superintendent, and a real live working 
man he is, had his school assembled in the 
church, which was crowded toexcess. There was 
singing. and an address by Hon. Judge Smith 
and by the superintendent, after which the scho- 
lars repaired to the school-room. There the 
Christmas trees were loaded with all manner of 
fruits, pleasant to the eye and taste. These trees 
also bore a very peculiar kind of fruit. I don’t 
know that I ever saw trees before bearing stock- 
ings, mittens, and gloves, and in such abundance 
as these to supply the destitute and make glad 
their little hearts. XIXrH Centvry. 





CHAMBERSBURG, January 9, 1861. 

EAR TIMES: Since my last communication 
I have been a more careful observer of the 
Sabbath-school cause than heretofore, and am 
pleased to say that not only in our town, which 
is the county seat, but throughout the county 
generally, the work goes bravely on. Some 
schools, I am sorry to say, however, are obliged 
to close during the winter months on account of 
the distance, bad roads and weather, but we hope 

that these obstacles will speedily be removed. 
Most of these schools are union schools, and it 
is pleasing to see that there really is a unity 
among them. Your correspondent visited several 
of these schools a few weeks ago, and was de- 
lighted to see the great interest manifested by 
young and old. Sabbath-schools are quite a nov- 
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On Christmas eve the Presbyterian Sabbath- 
school of this place held a fair for the sale of use- 
ful and fancy articles, the proeeeds of which were 
to be appropriated to the missionary cause. This 
fair was got up and conducted by the children of 
the school, under the supervision of a lady mem- 
ber of the school. It was not our pleasure to be 
there, but we were told that they were quite suc- 
oessfulin securing a handsome sum. 

On the same evening the Sabbath-school in 
connection with the German Lutheran church 
held their annual Christmas festival in the church, 
which was largely attended. The church was 
beautifully decorated with flowera and evergreens. 
The centre of attraction, however, was the Christ- 
mas trees, which were bending under their load 
of good things. This school numbers about 150 
scholars, and each one’s gift was placed separately 
upon the tree, and numbered. Lets were then 
drawn, and the gifts distributed. These trees 
looked beautifully with their loads of sweetmeats, 
and what added still more to their beauty was a 
large number of lighted wax tapers, whose bril- 
liancy was an index of the children’s hearts. This 
custom was introduced from the Fatherland, as it 
is customary to this day in Germany. This is a 
new feature among us, and might doubtless prove 
to be advantageous in schools. Would it not be 
advisable to introduce it into our schools gener- 
ally? 

The mission-school spoken of a few weeks ago 
is still in operation, and in a prospereus condi- 
tion, and from what I can learn is still increasing 
in point of numbers andinterest. This isa novel 
thing in our midst, and is highly epoken of, meet- 
ing the approval of all Christian people, and the 
friends of the Sabbath-school cause generally. 

The Sabbath-school with which the writer is 
connected hasestablished a prayer-meeting, which 
meets every Friday evening, and is tolerably well 
attended. We have also ayoung people’s prayer- 
meeting, which meets on Sabbath evening, an 
hour before preaching, which is also well at- 
tended. This meeting is generally conducted by 
one of the young men. It was established about 
two years ago, and at one time was greatly in de- 
cline, but now is in a flourishing condition. We 
also have, in connection with the school, a swall 
library, which we hope to increase. 

Thus you can see that we, too, are trying to en- 
gage in the great and good work of preparing the 
minds and the hearts of the youvg for God and 
heaven. We should be prompted, not by any 
worldly emoluments, but by the rich rewards that 
are held out to the faithful Sunday-school teacher. 
We are looking above and beyond time and space 
to God, who has promised life eternal to his faith- 
ful followers, and who is true to all his promises. 
It is true the Sabbath-school teacher has much to 
contend with externally and internally, but, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, his trials will 
not compare with the joy and felicity that are 
treasured up in the world of spirits, and which 
will finally be bestowed uponhim. Having given 
you the Sunday-school news generally in this lo- 
cality, I will close by saying that, in my opinion, 
every Sunday-school teacher ought to be a sub- 
scriber to the Sunday-School Timer. HH. H. J. 


ROCHESTER, Jan. 8, 1861. 
Succestions ror THE New Yrar, py A Sar- 
BaTH-ScHooL WorKBR. 

EAR TIMES :—The following letter from our 
D excellent brother, D. W. Fish, the assistant 
superintendent of our Sabbath-school, possesses a 
sort of general value, which has induced me to 
place it in your hands for the columns of the 
Sunday-School Times. Such counsels cannot but 
do good—at all times, and in all places. 

Yours very truly, (iro. W. Parsons. 


MY DEAR BROTHER PARSONS :—I regret 
very much that circumstances are such as ne- 
cessarily to deprive me of the pleasure of being 
with you, and participating in the exercises of 
the first Sabbath of the new year. It seems but 
a very short time since we met together to com- 
memorate a like occasion, and yet a whole year 
has passed, and with it, too, have passed away 
some who were with us then, and who were as 
joyous and hopeful as any of us. And so doubt- 
less before another year shall revolve, some of us 
will be missed from cur places, and others will 
occupy them; already the summons may have 
gone forth, for one and another of our congrega- 
tion and of our dear Sabbath-school; it may be 
for some of the dear children smiling in health 
and beauty: it may be for some of the young, 
just entering upon manhood or womanhood, full 
of hope and joy, and bright prospects for the fu- 
ture, or it may be for some of us who are in the 
middle or decline of life. He alone knows ‘‘ who 
doeth ali things well:” and it matters little who 
it is, provided we are living, so that dying shall 
be but going home, and death the door to a world 
of joy. 

It is very befitting for us all, at the commence- 
ment of a new year, to spend a little time in re- 
flection, and in reviewing the past, so that we 
may try and avoid in the future the errors of the 
past, for we should not forget that the old year, 
as it has rapidly passed away, has borne with it, 
to another world, a faithful record of our lives, 
our thoughts, and desires, the words we have 
spoken or failed to speak; the deeds we have 
done, or failed to do; our growth in all those 
graces and virtues which constitute the true man, 
or woman, and Christian, or our growth in those 
dispositions, habits, and vices which unfit us for 
usefulness, and which will bring upon us dis- 
grace, and ultimate ruin and death to both body 
and soul, for in this world there is no such thing 
as standing still; we are either growing better or 
worse every moment of our lives. 

And, by the way, I wonder how many who 
were present last new year’s Sabbath, remember 
the subject of remark on that occasion, and how 
many have put in practice plans and resolutions 
then formed; how many have taken care of the 
garden of the heart, and cultivated and strength- 
ened the graceful and useful plants of love, 
truth, obedience, honesty, industry, politencss, 
and many others: or by neglect and indifference 
have allowed ihe unsightly and hateful weeds of 
hatred, falsehood, dishonesty, disobedience, indo- 
lence, selfishness, profanity, and the like, to grow 
and strengthen, and to deface, and render a dreary 
waste, what should otherwise be a fountain of 
joy, an unfailing source of good to its possessor, 
and to thousands of others. 

Who of us do not delight to meet the person, 
young or old, who always wears a pleasant smile, 
who is ever ready to impart a kind word, to sym- 
pathise with the suffering and unfortunate, and 
who tries to increase, rather than to diminish, the 
happiness of others; who ever scatters sunshine 
and joy all around him; who is like the little 
girl, when she was asked why it was that every- 
body loved her, replied, “‘ 0, I don’t know, unless 
it is because I love everybody.” That is the 
truth contained in one of Solomon’s wise maxims, 
“ He that hath friends must show himself friend- 
ly.” Love begets love, and they who love others, 
cannot help being loved, and if nobody loves us, 
it is our own fault. 

But it is to be regretted that there are so many 
in the world, and in almost every community, 
who while they grow in stature and in years, do 
not grow wiser and better, and who scarcely ever 
make an effort to get good, or to do good. 

There is in this world a very large family, com- 


elty among them, and people came a great dis- | posed of young and old, and the children gene- 
tance to see and hear, and went home fully com- | rally are chips of the old block: they are ecatter- 


pensated for their walk. A little encouragement | 


from older and more fully established schools 
would be productive of much geod, and would be 
labor expended in a most laudable enterprize. 





ed all over the land, they may be found in almost 
every neighborhood, every church, and school, 
and society. Itis an easy matter to point them 
out. They are known as an inactive, indolent 





class, The childten, especially, lie in bed late in 
the morning; are slovenly in their dress and 
manners ; always late at school; generally the 
last to come into the Sabbath-school, if there at 
all; they are irreverent in time of prayer, slow 
to join in singing, and inattentive to what is said 
and done: they never have a perfect lesson, be- 
cause they never try to get one: they are like the 
swallows that go over the surface of a pond or 
lake, just dipping their wings now and then in 
the water; and so such scholars skim over their 
lessons, getting a few words here and there, and 
depending upon their teacher to explain and to 
tell them all about it, so that they need not exert 
themselves. This class of persons, when asked 
to do anything, have ene uniform excuse, and 
that is, “I can’t.” In value, they are less than 
cyphers in the world, never doing anything for 
ethers, and very little for themselves, having no 
character, or influence for good, and crawling 
through life like caterpillars, subsisting upon the 
labor and toil of others. They are very properly 
known as the family of “I Cant’s.” 

But there is another family, asd u very large 
one, too, and we should be thankful that so largoa 
number of this family may be found in our own con- 
gregation and Sabbath-school, both of the young 
and the old. They are quite as easily distin- 
guished as the other class. I can always pick 
them out wherever I meet them, whether in the 
street or in the assembly, whether in the family 
or in the school. They are positive characters, 
and may be known by the elasticity of their 
step, the swing of the arms, the whole carriage of 
the body, by their eye, by their speech, by their 
dress, and by every movement they make. And 
this is not singular; for they look, and act, and 
speak, and move as if they had an object in view, 
and were created fur some purpose. As they go 
through the world, they make their mark: their 
influence is felt for good; and when death takes 
them home, they are missed and mourned by those 
who have been blessed and benefitted by them. 
The girls and boys of this family might be known 
by their being early risers: neat and tidy, kind 
and obliging: punctual and regular attendants at 
school, always having good lessons. They are 
great favorites with teachers, and are spoken of 
as their best scholars. And you will always see 
them in the Sabbath-school, unless they are 
unavoidably detained: and in their places prompt- 
ly at the tap of the bell. They unite readily in 
all the exercises of the school, and are attentive 
to all that is said and done: their lessons are well 
studied, and when questions are asked by their 
teachers, or the superintendent, they give the best 
answer they can, and promptly. They engagein 
singing the best they can, and whatever is given 
them to do, they go about it cheerfully, and do 
the best they can. Who would not rather belong 
to this family than to the other? And what shall 
we call it? All will be ready to answer, “The 
I’ll Trys.” If they have a lesson to learn, they 
learn it: if a duty to do, they perform it: and 
whatever they find to do, they do it with all their 
might. 

And he whe would be wise, or wealthy, or good, 
or useful, must be active, for the sum total of life 
is made up of littles: and this is what is meant 
iw that beautiful little song, 

* Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.” 

The large church in which we worship is built 
of bricks, and yet a brick is a very little thing, 
but the whole edifice was completed by laying 
one little brick upon another. And so it is with 
our lives, our education, our wealth, and our cha- 
racter, they are all made up of littles. One short 
lesson after another will complete our education ; 
one dollar upon another makes up our wealth ; one 
little word of kindness, and one little act of charity 
after another make up our character for goodness 
and usefulness. None are so happy as those who 
are always active, and none so miserable as those 
who have nothing to do, and no desire to do any- 
thing. 

And now, as ithe months, and days, and last 
hours of the old year are all gone, and sealed up 
with the past, and we are permitted to enter upon 
the new year, joyous and trustful in our hopes 
and plans for the future, may we all remember 
that the last hours of the last year of our lives 
rapidly draw nigh, and that what we do, we must 
do quickly. How happy we shall be, if, when the 
last moments of our lives begin to depart one by 
one, we can feel in our hearts that as the present 
life is passing away, a new, a better, a nobler, 
and a more joyous life is opening to us. 

It is said that Garibaldi, before one of his 
bloody battles, the result of which seemed very 
doubtful to him, and almost hopeless, made a 
speech to his soldiers, one of the most compre- 
hensive and elequent on record. He said, “ Fel- 
low-soldiers! for the love you bear your country, 
I invite you to hunger, privation, toil, suffering, 
and death; those of you who accept the terms, 
follow me !” 

How few of us are willing to accept the terms 
of victory offered us by the Captain of oursalvation, 
“to deny ourselves, to take up our cross daily, 
and follow him.” Which of us, for the love we 
bear our Master, who has done so much for us, 
and whose cause we profess to love more than 
any other, are willing to bear the cross, to endure 
the shame, to toil and labor, to practice self- 
denial for hissake. Shall we not all of us, and es- 
pecially those of us professing to love God, strive 
to be more faithful to the trusts imposed upon us 
for the year upon which we have just entered, than 
ever before, striving to be better citizens, bet- 
ter Christians, better parents and children, better 
brothers and sisters, better Sabbath-school teach- 
ers, better pupils, and thus be more useful in all 
the relations of life, better fitted to live, and bet- 
ter fitted to die, and to live with Christ? 

With much esteem, I am your friend and 
brother, D. W. Fisu. 

New York, Jan. 1, 1861. 





SAINT LOUIS, January 7, 1861. 
T would do any Sunday-school heart good to 
visit the South mission Sunday-school, at the 
corner of Soulard and Fulton streets, in the south- 
ern part of this great western metropolis. An 
immense market-house is here located, in the se- 
cond story of which is a spacious hall, where 
weekly this mission-school gathers in its child- 
ren. Right around it the city is densely popu- 
lated, chiefly by aforeignelement. Few churches 
are here, and numberless channels for the deve- 
lopment of vice in every form speak at once the 
character of children and parents. Entering the 
school from a winding stairway, a most grateful 
sight opens to the view. Packed in that hall, 
under the care of over 60 teachers, are more than 
700 little wanderers, drawn from the streets, 
highways and hedges, many snatched from homes 
and haunts of sin. The superintendent is Mr. 
Fisk, a courteous Christian gentleman of the 
Congregational church. One cannot but be 
struck with the polite, the cordial reception he 
gives to every stranger. A trait, by the way, 
every superintendent does not exercise. We have 
seen Christian men enter Sunday-schools over 
and over again, and the superintendent, observ- 
ing them to be strangers, pass them by without a 
single look or wordof welcome! Shameon them. 
How can such men be fit for this honorable post? 
They do not generally succeed. A careful exami- 
nation of the school evinces good order and sys- 
tem in every department. Mr. Fisk seems to be 
peculiarly adapted to his post, and fully alive to 
its responsibility. To aid him, his wife shares 
largely in the good work. 
The teachers are intelligent, distinguished for 


piety, love for their work, and determined Chris- 
tian zeal, all elements requisite to highest success 
in the Sabbath-school work. 

The school was organized in 1852. Two new 
schools have since been established through their 
efforts. We believe a glorious reward is awaiting 
these faithful laborers. 

At the other end of the city is the Biddle Mar- 
ket mission Sunday-school, located at the corner 
of Thirteenth and Biddle streets. Here, up stairs, 
is another happy group of little ones, under the 
care of Mr. Thomas Morrison, a plain, open- 
hearted, warm, enthusiastic, Christian man. His 
liberal smile, and the warm gushing Christian 
sympathy he seems to have—for wo never saw a 
Man more enthusiastic or more self denying in 
the good cause—gives him great advantages for 
the position he holds. 

No child passes the door at the close of the 
school without shaking his hand and receiving 
from him an earnest appeal to come again. The 
teachers are chiefly from the Pine street Presby- 
terian church, which, by the way, is a working 
church. The pastor recently settled is a man of 
unusual earnestness, a practical Sunday-school 
man. This echool was organized in 1846, and if 
their hall was large enough they could collect at 
least 1,500 scholars. They number an average 
attendance of about 650. 

These missions effect vast good fur the present 
as well as for the future generation. Hundreds 
of little ones already have gone home to sing 
that triumphant song, with harps, before the 
throne of God, snatched by these agents from 
hovels of the degraded. 

We rejoice that amid the many vices of so im- 
mense a city as this, Christian hearts are putting 
forth their labors so efficiently for the salvation 
of precious souls. Christian laborer, goon. God 
speed thee. Above, awaits your crown. 
beckons you forward. 
Time is short. 
reach. 


Jesus 

Haste todo your work. 

Souls are passing beyond your 
EK. D. J. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL CELEBRATION, 
First Presbyterian Church, Hestonville, Phila. 

N the evening of the 28th December, 1860, 
this celebration was held. The following 
was the routine pursued. Two weeks previous to 
the celebration the children were requested to 
hand in all the red and blue tickets they respect- 
ively had received since their last celebration. 
The number of tickets each child returned was 
placed opposite his or her name. This was the 
demonstrator of the progress made, and the guide 
by which the reward books were issued. 

At the same time that the tickets were returned, 
sixteen children were selected to recite pieces before 
the congregation on the evening of the celebra- 
tion. Subsequently four more were added. Each 
of these children received a card with the subject 
assigned, and the proofs from the Bible written 
upon it, together with the child’s name. These 
subjects and proofs they were to get perfectly by 
heart. The little ones were nearly all very young 
who had to recite. The subjects were: 

Children are (iod’s gifts. Proofs—Gen. 33: 5; 
chap. 48:8, 9 

Children are causes of both joy and grief. Prov. 
28:15, 25; Isa. 1: 2. 

Children should be given to Christ. 
13, 14; Mark 10: 13—15, 

Children should be instructed verbally by their 
parents. Peral. 78: 1—5. 

Children should be instructed four times every 
twenty-four hours by their own parents. Deut. 
6:4—7. 

Children should be prayed for by their parents. 
1 Sam., 1: 27, 28. 

Children should be subject tu their parents. 
Gen., 18: 18, 19; 1 Sam., 3: 13; 1 Thess., 2: 11. 

Children are cursed if undutiful to their pa- 
rents. Deut., 21: 18S—2l: chap. 27: 16; Prov. 
20: 20. 

Children should provide for their helpless pa- 
rents. Gien., 45: 9—11; chap. 47: 12, 13:1 Tim., 
5: 4, 8. 

Children are eursed if they dishonor their pa- 
rents. Deut., 5: 16; Prov. 30:17; Eph., 6: 1—3. 

Children are to reverence the aged. Levit., 
19: 32; Prov., 16: 31; ch. 17: 6. 

Children must be corrected. Prov., 22: 
23: 13, 14; ch. 29: 15, 17; Heb. 12: 9, 10. 

Children are to shun bad company. Prov., 4: 
10, 14—16. 

Children must obey their civil rulers. 
13: 1—5; Tit, 3:1; 1 Pet. 2: 13—15. 

Children must be taught true patriotism. Neh., 
2:3, 5; ch. 4: 14; Paal. 137: 5, 6. 

When children die their parents are to be re- 
signed to God’s will. 2 Sam., 12: 18—23. 

The shepherd and his pasture. Psat. 23: I1—6, 

What sort of sound the gospel makes. Psal. 
86:15, 18. 

National and church unity. Paal. 153, 1—:. 

A prophetic gospel story. Isa., 12: 1—6. 

A millenial prospect. Isa., 60: 1—22. 

Hymns: 582, Importance of early religion; 
583, Prayer for youth; 584, Admonition to youth; 
58, Youth the best time to serve the Lord; 587, 
Prayer for the children of the church. 

All these pieces, but two, (the children for these 
were reported sick,) were recited with that preci- 
sim, solemnity and correctness, with that volume 
ofvoice and connection of parts, which, together 
with the youth, the clean and beautiful appear- 
ance of the children, elicited the admiration of 
ths whole assembly present. 

The house was filled. The aim in the arrange- 
ment was to make the children tell the congrega- 
tim how God intended their parents should train 
them, or have them trained, so as to have them 
god Christians and good citizens, and this the 
children did to the admiration of all. Indeed, 
on) remark at the close of the services tells the 
judgment of all the congregation. One gentle- 
msn said to me, “ This, sir, is the most effective 
service ever held in Hestonville.” 

What books we had given to us as donations, 
ani what we purchased, enabled us to award and 
distribute nearly 100 volumes of very choice 
werks. ©, with what vivacity, sparkling eyes, 
and respectful demeanor the little ones, and the 
members of the Bible-class, came forward for 
thair prizes when their names were ealled! Al- 
though two hours anda half were spent in the 
exsrcises, yet no one was wearied, and all went 
away filled with joy and gladness. 

Heavenly Father! follow with thy rich and ef- 
fectual blessing all these services, for Jesus’ sake, 
and richly bless all our benefactors. Amen! 

NATHANIEL Wrst, Pastor. 


Matt. 19: 


6; ch. 


Rom., 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Of the Church of the Intereessor. 
UNDAYafternoon last, January 6tb, the Sun- 
day-schools of the Church of the Intercessor, 
Spring Garden street, near Broad, of which the 
Rev. A. Carden is rector, celebrated their second 
anniversary. A very large and deeply interested 
congregation was assembled. After singing, 
reading the Scriptures, and prayer, a “ children’s 
sermon” was preached by the Rev. C. R. Hall, 
on “Christ as our God, King, and Saviour,” 
illustrating, in a style somewhat like that of the 
Rev. Dr. Newton, the duty of acknowledging him 
in these relations, as God, by praying to and 
praising him; as King, by obeying him and 
using all we have to his glory; as Saviour, by 
trusting in his merits. 
The classes, called by their missionary names, 
then brought up their offerings, with emblematic 





designs, some of which were exceedingly beautiful. 


After the amount of their offerings, their text of 
Scripture, and the verses of poetry on their eard, 
some of which was original, had been read, each 
class presented itself in turn before the pastor and 
reeeived his benediction. The scene was a very 
affecting one. After a short address by the rec- 
tor and another hymn, the congregation was dis- 
missed with the benediction. 

This Sunday-school, in its new position, is thri- 
ving well. It numbers at present about 250, and 
the attendance is rapidly increasing. The Sun- 
day-school anniversary this year was conducted, 
for the first time, after the plan for many years 
in use at St. Paul’s. It was felt to be a perfect 
success, and it was resolved to continue it year 
after year, as combining at least equal pleasure 
with more of good, and less of evil, than any 
other plan in use. N. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 8, 1861. 





Philadeiphia Noon Prayer-Meeting. 
The Week of Prayer. 
[Reported for the Sunday-School Times. } 


N common with God’s people scattered far and near 
over the earth, the Christians of Philadelphia united 
in a special observanee of the “ week of prayer.” The 
most diligent care had been taken that the observance of 
this week should generally be secured thronghout Chris- 
tendom. Copies of the invitation were circulated largely 
in our own country, in the different countries of Europe, 
and at the missionary stations in every part of the 
world. Ample time had been allowed for perfecting 
the necessary arrangements, and on the 6th of January 
the people assembled in universal concert, for united 
prayer to God for the conversion of this world unto him- 
self, earnestly to plead the promises of the coming of 
his kingdom. 

The special services of the weck at the noon prayer- 
meeting in Philadelphia have been selemn in the ex- 
treme. Unusual fervor was manifest in every act of de- 
votion. The prayers, praises and exhortations gave evi- 
dence of the movieg of the Holy Spirit upon the hearts 
of the worshipers. A sense of the awfulness of the 
place, and the importance of the occasion, seemed 
to impress all; and such nearness of access in prayer, 
and such imploring earnestness is not usually wit- 
nessed in praying assemblies. The time was extended 
half an hour beyond the ordinary daily meetings, and 
the attendance, notwithstanding much unfavorable wea- 
ther, was very numerous. 

Sunday. 

On Sunday, the 6th, these days of solemn assembly 
were appropriately inaugurated in most of our city 


churches, The promise of the Holy Spirit was the great 
theme of supplication. 
Monday. 
On Monday, a special blessing was implored on all the 


services of the week, and the promotion of brotherly 
kindness among all who love Christ in sincerity was be- 
sought. The value, the necessity, the blessedness of 
Christian unity and Christian forbearance were eloquently 
and forcibly urged. The spirit of charity, which some- 
times is suffered to decline in the Christian heart, was 
earnestly entreated for. Christ and him crucified was 
the great rallying truth around which all Christians 
might cluster, and go forth in their conflicts with sin. 
To know nothing but this was Paul's determination. A 
good brother, who has not been long in the service of the 
Lord, who never had attended a college or seminary, but 
who is often called upon to go into the country to recom- 
mend Jesus, expressed himself as being “nearly empty” 
at times, and in doubt as to what he should say, but the 
same old story, “Christ, and him crucified,’ never lost 
its power, never became stale or unprofitable, and in pro- 
portion as Christ was preached were sinners converted, 
saints edified, love promoted, and God glorified. But the 
privilege and duty of Christian love were not urged at 
all, for they are so universally recognized and admitted. 
Prayer only was offered that this love might grow stren- 
ger, and embrace in its exercise the whole fellowship of 
the saints. 
Tuesday. 

On Tuesday prayer was directed to the attainment of 
a higher standard of holiness by the children of God. 
The outgushing of the warm desire to be more and more 
conformed to the likeness of Jesus; the matchless good- 
ness of God as incentives to the strife after greater holi- 
ness; the argument of its necessity to the usefulness of 
the child of God; and above all its importance as an evi- 
dence of the possession and growth of their Christian 
character, were all the subject of thought and remark. 

Qur personal holiness is our power of usefulness, re- 
marked one; it is the brightest earnest of our inheritance 
in glory. Holiness is an element of the Christian cha- 
racter to which all men pay deference. It is a part of 
God’s armor, the brightest, the strongest. Encased in 
this, the shafts of malice and the insinuating weapons of 
slander are powerless to hurt. Let us put it on, was the 
exhortation. We need it for our own sake and for the 
sake of a perishing world. It will de more for the con- 
version of the world than the keenest logic, the most 
carefully adjusted argument, the most soul-stirring elo- 
quence. It is silent in its operation, but potent; for 
who can resist the appeal of a godly life and example? 

Wednesday. 

On Wednesday prayer ascended for a large increase of 
true conversions, especially in the families of believers. 
How near home this topic to many pious hearts! It 
touched tender chords, and opened up fountains of pa- 
rental feeling all over the assembly. Solemn questions 
were suggested, questions of greatest moment to parents, 
guardians, and men of business having others in their 
employ. Why is it, Christian brother, that the members 
of your family are unconverted? Do you at your homes 
enforce the duties and godly principles taught your chil- 
dren and dependants in the Sabbath-schools and Bible- 
classes? The religion of the Bible is a great religion—it 
is (iod’s religion; do you exemplify it in your daily 
walks in and out before your families? Said the speaker, 
“When I bow around my altar in my house, morning 
and evening, there is not a soul in all the little company 
that is not a professed, and I believe, a practical follower 
of the Lord Jesus, except two little fatherless grandchil- 
dren; and they, too, lisp sweetly the name of Jesus.” 
Of how many Christian families can this be asserted ? 

A venerable minister of God related the following in- 
cident for the encouragement of faith and loving effort 
on the part of sisters. A sister, herself converted at an 
early age, became deeply impressed with the duty of 
speaking to a dearly beloved brother, out of Christ, about 
his soul, After much hesitation, she ventured to open 
her mouth to him, but she was rather repulsed than en- 
couraged; and in alittle while she was requested to de- 
sist altogether, to be silent on the subject. So she was 
silent. Not long after the brother was laid upon a sick 
bed. She felt that her opportunity had come. She said 
nothing, but placed a little note beneath his pillow. It 
was a relenting season with him—a season of suffering. 
Hie read the note, and, under God, it was the means of his 
conversion. 
As an encouragement for children to pray and labor 
for their parents, the same clergyman related the follow- 
ing: A pious daughter with whom I was acquainted 
many years back, became deeply interested in the eternal 
welfare of her father, a godless man. She prayed ear- 
nestly for him, and began to talk and to argue with him. 
But he was up to argument, being himself a keea contro- 
versionalist, and fortifying himself in his own position 
against all her attempts. She persevered. Prayer and 
persistent, loving effort at last told their tale. At the end 
of thirty-five years of prayer, that father embraced the Sa- 
viour, although then in his eighty-seventh year. 
Other striking incidents were related, bearing on the 
great subject of parental faithfulness, and enforcing, by 
example, the solemn thoughts of responsibility which 
should well nigh overwhelm many Christian parents 
whose households do not belong to God’s family. The 
spirit was peculiarly tender on this day. Many were 
deeply affected, and could not conceal their emotion. An 
aged father rose, and with faltering voice begged the as- 
sembly to pray for his three unconverted ons. God had 
given him many grand-childrea, and four great grand- 
children, and most of these had been early brought to 
Christ, but his own sons were yet without. This tender 
request was feelingly remembered at the throne of grace. 
Thursday, 
On Thursday the subject of thought, exhortation and 
prayer was the free circulation of the word of God, and 
a blessing upon Christian literature. The religious 
preas of the land was especially remembered, that it 
might be more and more sanctified, and that it might 
become eminently the channel of pure gospel truth, ele- 
vating, ennobling, purifying, and leading to Christ its 
multitudes of readers. 
The leader remarked, that next to the divinely ap- 
pointed preaching of the gospel in all the world by the 
living ministry, the printed word of God was & most sa- 
ered and important agency in the spread of his kingdom 
and the salvation of sonls. And as an auxiliary to the 
right understanding of that word, and a due practical 
appreciation of its holy truths, @ sanctified Christian li- 
terature merits the hearty approval and support of all 
Christians. But even such high and sacred agencies as 
these can accomplish nothing, unless God gives efficacy 
tothem. His promise to make them availing is condi- 
tioned by prayer. 
Strong appeals were made in behalf of the work of 
Bible and Tract societies, and of institutions publishing 








even more interesting than its predecessors. 
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and scattering religi trath pecially among the 
children, the youth in our world. One startling in- 
stance of the power of pernicious literature was narra- 
ted. A young man, son of pious parents, whose father 
once occupied a high seat in the nation, had his taste 
early corrupted by tho reading of “Thrilling Tales of 
Land and Sea.” He entered the service of the United 
States Navy, rose in insubordi , took p ion, with 
& few others, of the vessel, was afterwards tried, condemn- 
ed as a pirate, and hung at the mast yard. The most ef- 
fective way of counteracting the poison of evil reading 
was to increase the volume and the power of the antidote 
a good, pure, holy, Bible literature. 





Friday. 

On Friday the interest seomed to increase. A large 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on all the servants of God 
set apart in a special manner to his work, and on all mis- 
sionaries and their fields of labor, was moet earnestly in- 
voked. Good old missionary hymns wero sung, stirring 
the soul. The presence and words of information and ap- 
peal from missionaries lately from their ficlds of labor, 
added to the feeling. Missionaries from Barmah and 
from Africa have attended during the week, and moved 
the people by their recitals. The heathen are thirsting 
for the gospel. They are stretching out imploring hands 
to the men of God. Hear the following letter, read by a 
missionary from Africa, written by a chief living 100 
milesin the interior, from the island of Corisco : 
“Dear Sx: Iam a man in authority in the Pessi coun- 
try, but land my people are ignorant as relates to the 
things of God. I have been informed that there is a God 
and a Saviour, but there is no one to instruct me and my 
people in the way of salvation. 0, dear sir, I havea 
town over which I am chief, containing 80 houses and 400 
people, and we reside 100 or 200 miles from the sea coast. 
I am willing to do all I reasonably can to encourage 
some Christian man or family to reside in or near my 
town for the purpose of imparting the necessary instrue- 
tion. Willany one come? Will any one come and havo 
compassion on us? Does no one love our souls? Must 
we be lost because no one cares for ust Is there no hea- 
ven for us as well as for Americans? T am poor and ig- 
norant, and can say no more, but hope some one will give 
me a favorable answer.” 

Saturday. 
On Saturday the special petitioa was “thy kingdom 
come,” and to that end prayer was mado for the speedy 
overthrow of all false religions, which stand as a moun- 
tain in the way of the Lord’s chariot. The fearful con- 
trast in numbers was presented between the followers of 
Christ and of Belial throughout the world. Nearly 1,200 
millions of men were literally without Christ, while only 
83 millions even professedly worshiped tho living God. 
The duties arising from the contemplation ot sucha fact 
were earnestly enforced, and the exhortations of the day 
took a most practical, personal tarn. Individual obliga- 
tion was pressed home. The duty of msistent living 
was urged. The privilege of self-sacrifice in such a cause 
was dwelt upon, and devout prayer ascended that the 
whole church of God might awake from its slumbers, 
arise to her duty and responsibility, put on her beautiful 
garments, and go forth on her mission “terrible as an 
army with banners,” conquering and to conquer, until he 
whose right it is shall reign king of nations as he is king 
of saints. 

In addition to the special services of the mid-day meet- 
ings, which were presided over by ministers of different 
denominations, special services were held in the after- 
noons and evenings during the week, in the churches of 
nearly every name in the city. In nearly all the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches such meetings were held. In 
some other denominations congregations united togethor 
in this special observance. In the Episcopal church, St. 
Paul's, Epiphany, and the Church of the Intercessor 
were opened. The Rev. Messrs, Barnes, Brainerd, Dar- 
ling, Butler, Shepherd, Chambers, and Robbins presided 
at meetings in their several churches; and several 
ehurches of the Old School body were opened and the 
congregations throughout the city gathered at conve- 
nient, central points, to celebrate this world’s concert of 
prayer. Closing union exercises of uncommon solemnity 
were held at Concert Hall, and at the Rev. Mr. Crowell’s 
church, on Saturday afternoon. The baptism of the 
Holy Spirit was fervently implored, and a rich biessing 
invoked upon all the exercises ef the week. 

Surely these days of assemb.y are of momentous im- 
port to the church of Ohrist. Tosee tho whole Christian 
world prostrate at the throne of grace is a sight interest - 
ing to men and angels and devils. Ifthe vows made are 
kept, and if the efforts which follow be at all in keeping 
with the prayers which have asoonded, Satan, in all his 
forms, will shake in his seat, and the church militant 
will ride forth gloriously to the conquest of the world for 
Jesus. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION 

REPORTS. 

WE have on hand a few copies of the Phonographie 
Reports of the following important Sunday-school Con- 
ventions: 

The National Convention held at Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary, 1859. 

The Massachusetts State Convention held at North- 
ampton, June, 1859. 

The New York Convention, held at Oswego, Angust, 
1859. 

The Connecticut Convention, held at Bridgeport, Sept, 
1859. 

The New Jersey Convention, held at Trenton, Novem- 
ber, 1859. 

The Ohio Convention, held at Columbus, May, 1860. 

The Massachusetts Convention, held at Worcester, 
June, 1860. 

The above named papers furnish a series of documents 
of incalculable value to Sunday-school superintendents 
and teachers. No Conventions have ever been held con- 
taining an equal number of the experienced, practical 
working Sunday-school men of the age. In the discus- 
sions at these great gatherings, almost every topic that 
interests or perplexes the Sunday-school worker was 
brought forward, and the views of those who have given 
their lives to this object were fully set forth. No com- 
plete reports of these discussions have been made except 
those quoted above, nor is it likely that these reports 
will ever be reprinted. The present, therefore, is the only 
opportunity that Sunday-school men will have of se- 
curing documents of such permanent and constantly in- 
creasing value. 

Copies will be supplied at the following rates 
National Convention, 10 cents. 
Any one of the State Conventions, 5 cents. 
The entire series, 35 cts, 
BaF A complete set of these Reports will be given to 
any of our subscribers who will send us the name of a new 
subscriber and $1. 
Please remit to 

The Proprietors of the Sunday-School Times, 
jald-tf Philadelphia, Va. 








“The English Review demanded, many years ayo, an 
American Nepos, or the Lives of the American 
Worthies, in a compact form for general reading. 
Here it is.’—Albany Argus. 





THE 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL, 

1S designed to include several 16mo. volumes, of about 
300 pages each, elegantly illustrated, each volume con- 
taining the biography of one who bas been eminent in 
American History. It is believed to be quite possible to 
furnish in this way books for the young possvssing even 
greater attraction than any mere fiction, yet free from 
all pernicious influence, and affording most profitable in- 
struction as well as amusement. 

Four volumes have been published. 


THE 
LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 
THE FOUNDER OF VIRGINIA. 
“The life of Captain Smith was a perfect romance.” — 
Yiagara Democrat. 
THE 
LIFE OF GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM, 
“OLD PUT.” 
“ Nothing in the whole range of story telling is better 


adapted to the taste of an intelligent boy than the bio- 
graphy of Putnam.”—Boston Journal. 


THE LIFE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
THE TRAITOR. 


« The life of Arnold is one of the most dramatic in mo- 
dorn history.’— Worcester Transcript. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL BOONE, 
THE PIONEER. 
This volume will, doubtless, from its subject, prove 
It is full 
of wild Western adventure.. 
Price of each volume, 75 cents. 


These volumes have been warmly commended by the 
press all over the country, and most favorably received 
by the public. It is believed no more wholesome or at- 
tractive reading can be offered to the youthful genera- 
tion. Faithful and accurate, as well as lively and elo- 
gant, they offer instruction and entertainment closely 
and profitably blended. 
MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 

jal9 St 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A Protestant French Pastor, living in Geneva, and 
high: ded by Profi D’Aubigne, Malan, 
&e, res to receive into his family two American 
youths, for the purpose of ng them in the French 
language. For particulars, apply to the Editor of this 
paper. deB9-tf 
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YOUTHS DEPARTMENT. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
Haanah’s Mittens. 


LL day long the old grandmother sat in 
her high-backed chair by the sunny 
south window, where the honeysuckleand the 
sweetbrier peeped in, and where pussy loved 
to watch the flies humming about her headas 
she lay in the warm light. 

Fast flew the shining needles, and pussy 
eyed the bright red ball of yarn, waiting for 
it to drop, and the grandmother looked 

leased as her work progressed, for she was 
knitting a pair of mittens for little Hannah. 

Only yesterday night the poor child had 
eried with pain over her little red hands when 
she came from school, and to-day the good 
grandmother had looked in her bag of yarn, 
and found this ball of scarlet, and soon she 
would knit some gay little mittens for those 
aching fingers. 

The needles fairly flew as the old clock in 
the corner struck four, and the second mitten 
danced and hopped about in the grandmoth- 
er’s fingers, while the first lay quietly on her 
knee beside the little red ball. Very soon the 
snow, which lay lightly on the doorstep, was 
acattered hither and thither by hasty feet, and 
in another moment Hannah had sprung into 
the room, was soon watching the glittering 
needles of her grandmother as they wrought 
that mystery of all mittens, the creation of a 
thumb. Very eager was she to put them on, 
but it was not permitted until the last stitch 
was taken, and the ends of the bright yarn 
cut off. So she stood demurely waiting for 
the happy moment to arrive when she might 
hide her restless fingers in the soft scarlet, 
and while she waited the old lady said to her, 
“ Hannah, I have been thinking about these 
mittens to-day, and I have concluded that 
they may do much good if you will let them.” 

“To be sure, grandmother,” replied little 
Hannah, ‘I will let them keep my hands as 
warm as ever they can.” 

“ Besides that, I want them to do more, and 
let us see if you cannot tell me every night of 
something these little mittens have done, be- 
sides protecting your hands.” 

Hannah laughed at the plan, but she was 
really pleazed, and resolved to teach the fiery 
little mittens every day something to tell the 
kind grandmother who had made them. The 
next morning, on her way to school, she over- 
took little Rosa, dragging her lame brother 
on asied through the drifted snow. Hannah 
saw that the child was tired with her exer- 
tions, and so she let the red mittens grasp the 
short rope, and merrily it worked to draw the 
reluctant sled up the steep hill to the school- 
house. At recess the children all hastened to 
make a snow man, and Hannah went too, but 
at the door she saw that the steps were be- 
coming very slippery with the trodden snow, 
ani she thought of the broom behind the 
door. Then she caught sight of the wonderful 
man rising slowly out of the huge drifts, and 
the little hands longed to roll the light snow 
together for his head. But she remembered 
the mittens, and, grasping the broom, she 
swept the stone steps and the pathway quite 
clean, and then had time enough left to assist 
in the completion of the rude image in the 
corner of the yard. At night she told the 
grandmother what her mittens had done, and 
the kind-hearted old lady smiled at the suc- 
cess of her plan, while she encouraged Han- 
nah to let the brave little fairies accomplish 
all they could. And it was wonderful to hear 
all that those merry looking little mittens did 
in the course of the long winter. They drew 
the lame boy to school and home again every 
day, they served as a pattern for several other 
of the school children, they carried many a 
basket and bundle for the aged grandmother, 
they led three children to the Sabbath-school, 
they put many a penny into the box for the 
poor heathen, and still there was always some- 
thing more for these willing workers to do. 
Not a day passed but Hannah found plenty to 
test the ability of her mittens, which never 
failed to do her bidding. 

Before the spring again came peeping 
through the rents in winter’s garment, one of 
the well-worn, much-used mittens was lost, 
and the solitary mate Hannah converted into 
a purse to hold her missionary pennies. But 
the hands had learned a lesson from the 
faithful mittens, and now the work that they 
found to do was doue willingly. The good 
grandmother’s iesson sank deep into the heart 
of little Hannah, and long after the shining 
needles were rusty in the leather case, and 
the sunlight fell across her vacant chair, her 
Bible still fell open at the words, “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” T. 
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Current Events. 

Foneion SuMMARY.—ItALY.—Tho reports with regard 
to the state of affairs at Gacta are somewhat contradic- 
tory. The bombardment of the town, however, still 
continues unabated. The Emperor Napoleon thinks 
that the King has maintained the siege long enough for 
his hono:, but the King threatens to persist in the de- 
fence. A portion of the garrison has been dismissed on 
account of its fidelity being doubted. Count Cavour has 
tho intention of retiring at least provisionally from the 
Sardinian ministry. A reactionary conspiracy, organized 
at Rome, has been discovered. There was a report that 
England and France had come to an understanding with 
regard to Venetia,and that a joint commission would 
shortly be sent to Vienna, urging the cession of Venctia 
without any territorial recompense. 

AUSTRIA AND Hungary.—The Emperor has sanctioned 
the resolutions of the Conference of Grau, and resolved 
upon convoking the Hungarian Diet for February next. 

No taxes have yet been paid in Hungary. The official 
Wiener Zeitung of the 23d of December contains a circu- 
lar from Baron Von Schmerling to the governors of the 
provinces, guaranteeing greater freedom in religious 
matters, promotion of public instruction and freedom of 
the press. Direct elections are to be instituted, and the 
Publicity of debate is to be allowed. The Council of 
the Empire will h be composed of bers un- 
¢onditionally elected by the Provincial Diets. This circu- 
lar has created a great sensation, and has been generally 
condemned by the journals, 

Considerable excitement has been caused by the arrest 
of Count Teleki in Saxony, and his delivery to the Aus- 
trian authorities, under the pretence that he was travel- 
ing with an English passport, and under a foreign name. 

The correspondent of the London Times at Vienna 
thinks that nothing but brute force can induce the Aus- 
trian government to quit Venetia. 

France—A detachment of the first section of the 
army works oorps has been ordered to proceed to Ti u- 
lon, to embark on board a vessel bound to China. Seve- 
ral detachments of artillery are also under orders for the 
same destination. The reports with regard to the move- 
ments of the French government in relation to the 
Italian question are very conflicting. 

There is a rumor to the effect that Russia and France 
have agreed to support Francis II. in his stronghold at 
Gaeta, until spring. It is also reported that the Em- 
peror meditates the formation of a southern kingdom in 
— the eovereign of which is not to be Victor Emma- 
nuel. 

The Journal des Debats animadverts on the inexplica- 
ble policy of France, and earnestly advocates the with- 
drawal of the French fleet from Gacta. 

The Empress Eugenie is not allowed to attend Cabinet 
meetings as formerly. 





CuinA.—The French and English armies have retired 
from Pekin, but a large force is to remain at Tien-tein 
Until the conditions of the treaty are fulfilled. The sum- 
mer palace of the Emperor has been burned to the 
grouad by tho English, as it has been the scene of 
much of the cruelty shown to th prisoners. ‘he amount 
—_ English indemnity is about three milloas ster- 

ing. 

INDI4.—Nena Sahib, at latest accounts, was in Thibet, 
with several thousand followers. The insubordination 
in the army has been stopped, 

Prince Alfred was tohave embarked on the 5th of Jar 
nuary in the line-of-battle ship st. George, which pro- 
seeds to the North American and West India stations. 

Domestic SUMMARY.—The Congressional proceedings 
dering the past week, although not resulting in any 
positive measure for the reconciliation of our national 
troubles, have nevertheless been important. Resolutions 
Spproving of the course of Major Anderson, in removing 
to Port Sumter, were passed in the House. The special 


meseage of the President to Congress, on South Carolina 
affairs, and panying d ita, were submitted on 
the 9th of January. On motion of Mr. Howard, of Mi- 
chigan, it was referred to a special committee of five for 
consideration. 

The Committee of Thirty-three, appointed by tho 
House, are abont to make a majority and minority re- 

rt 
Moe. Jacob Thoinpson, Secretary of the Interior, has 
resigned his post. 

Hon. Philip P. Thomas has resigned his position as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Hon. John A. Dix has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The following States have each passed an ordinance of 
secession: Mississippi, on the 9th of January, Alabama 
and Florida on the 11th of January. 

The steamer Star of the West, chartered by govern- 
ment to convey reinforcements to Major Anderson, was 
fired into while entering the harbor of Charleston, and 
obliged to retire. 

The United States forts and other government property 
have been taken possession of by the State troops in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. 

An officer of the United States, Mr. J. N. Merriman, 
the Collector of the Port at Georgetown, 8. C., has been 
arrested by the State authorities, on the charge of trea- 
son against the State of South Carolina. 

The United States Agricultural Society commenced its 
annual session in Washington, on the 9th of January. 

The latest news from Mexico report that Miramon was 
routed on the 22d of December, and that the Liberals oc- 
cupied the capital on the 25thof December. The war is 
now supposed to be at an end. 





Miscellaneous. 





Tue British Mvusevm.—The London Spectator says: 
The crypt or cellar, and even the portico of the Museum, 
aie crammed with relics of classic antiquity, which have 
not only cost large sums of money, but have occupied 
the best talents and enterprise of scholars and explorers. 
The marbles from the tomb of Mausolus, and the mosaics 
from the palace of Dido have merely been exhumed and 
brought here to be buried again beneath antiquarian 
lumber, almost as effectually as under the sands of the 
desert. It ia now about seven years since the Museum 
received the fine sculptures which formed the t 


Been —Mr. Alfred Buna, well knewn in this coun- 
try as an author and lecturer, died, in Buglend, euddenly 
ef apoplexy, on the 20th of December. As an author, 
he is chiefly remarkable for his brochures of “Old Bng- 
land and New England,” which is a history of his travels 
in this country; and of “ The Stage Before and Behind 
the Curtain.” 

Tux Hon. William Kent, son of the late Chaneellor 
Kent, died at his residence at Fishkill, New York, onthe 
4th of January, after a long and severe illness. He filled 
the position of Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the New York circuit, for a period ef 
about ten years from 1840. 

Tur Hon. Samuel Walker died at Roxbury, Mass., on 
the 18th of December. He was at one time President of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, was actively en- 
gaged in the American Pomological Society, and at his 
death was chairman of the Gencral Fruit Committee of 
that association. 

Tax oldest bishop in Franee, Mgr. Philibert de Bruil- 
lard, died on the 15th of December, at Montfleury, at 
the age of ninety-five. Ile was Bishop of Grenoble from 
1826 to 1852, in which latter yoar ho resigned the see on 
account of his advanced age. 

Cart. Montaomery C. Metcs, who has for several years 
past been superintending the Capitol extension, the 
Washington aqueduct, and other public works, has left 
for Fort Jefferson, Florida, under orders. 

Junge Witt1aM Hunt died in Sussex, N. J., on the 4th 
of January, from inflammation of the lungs caused by a 
cold contracted while presiding at a trial two weeks pre- 
vious. 

Tur Rev. Dr. Van Vranken, Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology in the Seminary of the Reformed 
Dutch church, New Brunswick, died on the Ist of Jan. 

Gov. Banks delivered his valedictory address at Bos- 
ton, before both branches of the State Legislature, aud a 
large concourse of citizens, on the od of January. 

Lorenzo J. Lataam, one of the associate editors of the 
New Orleans Picayune, died suddenly on the 2d of Janu- 
ary. 

Me. FREDERICK Sewarp has just retired from his edi- 
torial conneetion with the Albany Evening Journal. 

Pror. JAMES G. GeorGs, a deaf niute, has become as- 
seciate editor of the Richmond Afessenger. 

Dr. F. C. Baur, Professor of Protestant Theology in the 
University of Tubingen, died recently. 

Jacon KeIsInasR, one of the originators of the Demo- 





of Mausolus—a work which employed the best sculptors 
of the time of Bryaxis, Leochares, Scopas and Timotheus, 
and has since been considered one of the seven wonders 
ofthe world. Yet these important objects have not been 
deemed interesting enough to be even mentioned in the 
guide book of the Museum of this year’s date. 
EXTRAORDINARY Bequest.—At Vittoria, in Spain, a few 
days back, a curious ceremony took place. A wealthy 
citizen, named Indalecio de Santa Maria, who died late- 
ly, left by his will 300,000 reals, about $35,000, to be dis- 
tributed in equal portions among sixty girls of the plaee, 
aged from twelve to eighteen, distinguished for their 
good conduct and filial piety ; but as the number of girls 
who could claim that designation exceeded sixty, the 
municipality, at the request of the e 8, bled 


crat, Memphis, Tenn., died recently. 

Mr. THomAS McEtrata has resumed his comneetion 
with the Century, New York city. 

CommopoRE Piatt died at Newburgh, N. Y 
12th of December. 


+ on the 








Literary. 


Tue Longman’s of London have just published a work 
edited by Mr. W. W. Wilkins, entitled “ Politieal Ballads 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Oenturies.” It con- 
tains about 120 political ballads, gleaned from rare MSS 
single sheets and scarce books. They are arranged chro 











allof them in the Town Hall, and there, assisted by a 
committee of ladies, drew the names of sixty by lot. 
Not fewer than four hundred and twenty girls were 
present, all neatly dressed in the picturesque costume of 
the district. 

SincuLar Event.—Recently two men were shot through 
the head, at the Fort, Littlehompton, while at rifle prac- 
tice, by a comrade snapping his gun, as he had intended, 
at one of them, but the pieee, contrary to his belief, 
being loaded, the ball passed through the head of the 
first one and then the other. It is not a little remark- 
able that both have recovered, but, strange to say, the 
man by whom the accident was occasioned has since died. 
So depressed was ho, and so great had been the shock on 
the system at having been the cause of the disaster, that 
he could not be rallied.— English Paper. 

Tae Cepars or Lesanon.—These stately trees, several 
of which are believed to have been in their prime when 
Solomon built the Temple, stand by themselves in a 
gorge of the mountains, with no other trees near them. 
Of “all the cedars of Lebanon that are high and lifted 
up,” these alone remain, for on no other part of the 
mountain are cedars to be found. The bark of the most 
ancient has been cut away in places to afford room for 
carving names of visitors, among which one regrets to 
learn is that of Lamartine. 

DISASTERS ON THE WESTERN WATERS.—Tho Louisville 
Courter gives a compiled statement of the disasters upon 
the Western rivers for the past year. The recapitulation 
is as follows: Steamboats sunk and damaged by ice, 5; 
snagged and sunk, 93; run into bank, 10; collisions, 15; 
burned, 32; sunk on falls, 2; sunk by storms, 29; explo- 
sions, 12; machinery broken, 16; collision with bridges, 
2. Total b , 210. Coalboats lost, 269; flatboats 
and barges, 41; number of lives lost, 221; estimated ag- 
gregate loss, $3,145,500. 

Tue Eritapu aT WATERLOO.—The following is a copy 
of the inscription on a tablet recently placed in Water- 
loo church, in honor of all ranks who fell at the great 
battle: “In Honored Memory of all British Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers, who fell in 
battle on June 16, 17 and 18, 1815, this tablet was erected 
by a few Brother Officers and Countrymen, A. D. 1859. 
Glory encircles with the same noble diadem the humble 
as tho exalted.” 

ExpLoir 1N Divinc.—In raising the treasure of the 
steamer Malabar, which was wrecked last summer on 
the coast of Ceylon, the divers worked under water 
through nine feet of sand, and then cut away large iron 
plates half an inch thick, forming the sides of the mail 
room of the steamer. $30,000 worth of treasure were 
thus obtained in one day. The steamer had over $1,500,- 
000 in gold on board, all of which has been saved. 

THE new topographical map of New Jersey, among 
other interesting religious statistics, gives the capacities 
of the church edifices of the State, as follows: Methodist, 
169,350; Presbyterian, 81,650: Baptist, 43,425; Dutch 
Reformed, 39,156; Episcopal, 16,647; Roman Catholic, 
9,485; Congregational, 3,509; Friends, 2,545; Univer- 
salist, 1,000; Union, 1,480; Lutheran, 2,900; Free, 2,400; 
Christian, 2,835; Unitarian, 450. 

One of the largest houses in Paris, now in course of 
construction on the Boulevard de Sebastopol, has thirty 
windows on each story. An awning has been put up 
over this rising mass of freestone, in order to enable the 
1,800 workmen employed on it to pursue their work 
without hindrance from bad weather. 

Ir is stated that, in the book establishment of the Har- 
per Brothers in New York, $1,500 is annually realized by 
the sale of the “ gold sweepings ” from the leaves used in 
gilding, $5,000 from the “ paper shavings,” $700 from the 
“paste-board shavings,’ and $150 from the scraps of 
leather. 

In the monastery of St. Gothard, during the month of 
October, hospitality was given to 2,162 travelers, of whom 
1,555 were soldiers of the Pope returning from Italy. 
The Pope’s volunteers appear in the character of beggars 
wherever they cast up. 

MANUFACTURING.—England and Wales have over 3,000 
factories; and they pay the operatives $11,000,000 per 
annum; their entire trade in the various fabrics amounts 
te $525,600,000 annually, giving employment to 1,000,000 
operatives. 

Tue following are the arms of the principal cities of 
Italy :—Naples has a siren; Rome, a she-wolf; Florence, 
lilies; Modena and Piacenza, a cros#; Venice, a lion, and 
Turin, a bull. The arms of Sicily are a head with three 
legs. 

A soup cake of gold, worth nearly $50,000 has been 
sold to the Bank of New South Wales, and the quarts 
reef from which it was obtained will produce $150,000 a 
year for many years to come. 

Tue London Chemical News states that hundreds of 
barrels of the clarified fat of horses are imported from 
Ostend, a seaport of Belgium, to England, and sold in 
London for genuine butter. 

Tuer society for the protection of animals, at Lyons, 
France, has offered a gold medal, of the value of 200 
francs, for the way best adapted to teach children to 
treat animals kindly. 

An acclimating horpital, to receive new troops arriving 
in the island during the rummer months, has just been 
started in Cuba. It is to be of capacity to receive a 
thousand men. 

Kina Victor EMMANUEL has granted 200,000 francs in 
aid of the public schools to be established in Naples. 

Tarrzare in England and Wales 300,000 Sunday-school 
teachers, and 2,500,000 Sunday-school scholars. 








Personal. 


Proresson Hacxisy, of Columbia College, New York 
city, died on the 10th of January. He was Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at West Point from 1829 te 
1832. He studied taw and theology, and was ordained 
aclergyman of the Protestant Episcopal eharch in 1835, 
Subsequently he held the positions of Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of New York, President 
of Jefferson College, Mississippi, Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Auburo, N. Y., and Professor iu Columbia College, to 
the latter of which he was appointed in 1843, 

A Green Ovp Acr.—There is now living at Chambon- 
Fougerrolles, a woman who, according to the parish re- 
gister, was born on the 16th of December, 1753; she is» 
therefore, in her 107th year; her eyesight is good, and 
she walks well, going every day to and fro from Cham- 
bon to Saint-Chamond, carrying packages of all kinds. 
She drinks well, eats better, and at times goes into the 








wood to cut faggots. 


logically, the first one, “The Organ’s Echo,” directed 
against Laird, being dated 1641; the last, “The Secret 
Expedition,” a satirical medley about Admiral Hawke 
and Generals Mordaunt and Conway, 1757. 

Art the recent sale of the stock of the late Mr. Joseph 
Sams, a well known dealer in books in London, there 
were offered a few scarce pamphlets on America, and the 
prices they brought were higher than ever previously 
known. Underhill’s Newes from America, a little tract 
of about a dozen leaves, dated 1638, brought $68. During 
the sale it was recognized by the person who sold it to 
Mr. Sams for $1.25, he having bought it for sixpence. 

Messrs. Goutp & LincoLn, of Boston, have in press, 
from early sheets, a new work by Hugh Miller, edited, 
with an Introduction, by Peter Bayne. It will bring 
for ward the distinguished author in a new field of lite- 
raturo, and will be looked for with interest by his nu- 
merous admirers. 

LizuTBNANT MAuRY’s Physical Geography of the Sea, 
and its Meteorology, has been published in London by 
Sampson Low & Son. The work is a reconstruction and 
enlargement of “The Physical Geography of the Sea,” 
which has passed through several editionsin this country. 

Messrs. Goutp & LincoLn have just published “The 
Life of Trust, a history of Mr. Maller’s Orphan Asylum 
at Bristol, Eng., to which our English correspondent 
has lately referred et length. 

Tar copyright of “ Webster’s Dictionary” yields, it is 
said, $30,000 a year. Of his “ Elementary Spelling Book,” 
85,000,000 copies have been sold, the annual issue now 
being upward of 1,000,000. 

“THe Werks and Unedited Correspondence of Alexis 

de Tocqueville,” the author of “ Democracy in America,” 
has just appeared in Paris, with a: introduction by M. 
Gustave de Beaumont. 
A new periodical is soon to appear in London, to be 
called The Drawing Room. It isto resemblein type and 
eolumns the Saturday Review, and to have plain and co- 
lored illustrations. 

Durine the first week of the opening of the Free Pub- 
lic Library at Liverpool, it was crowded from ten in the 
morning to ten at night, with at least 20,000 people. 

A weit known London journal, the Leader, founded 
by Messrs. Thortun Hunt and G. H. Lewes, has been in- 
corporated with the London Review. 

Tur Wesleyan, published at Syracuse, N. Y., is in fu- 
ture to be called the American Wesleyan. The Rev. Cyrus 
Prindle is to continue as its editor. 

One of the Rothschilds has just brought out a work en- 
titled “The Merchant’s Manual,” of which 30,000 copies 
were sold in a few days. 

Fourtzgn columns of the London Atheneum of Dec. 
15, are devoted to two American authors—Motley and 
Emerson. 

A new paper has just been started in Chicago called 
the Presbyterian Recorder. 





Scientific. 


How To Forrevt, WEATHER.—In a Manual of the Baro- 
meter, compiled by Rear-Admiral Fitzroy, of the Eng- 
lish navy, and just published by the Board of Trade, the 
following useful observations occur :— Whether clear 
or cloudy, @ rosy sky at sunset presages fine weather ; a 
red sky inthe morning, bad weather, or much wind, 
(perhaps rain ;) a gray sky in the morning, fine weather; 
ahigh dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair weather. Soft 
looking or delicate clouds foretell fine weather, with me 
derate or light breezes; hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, 
wind. A dark, gloomy, blue sky is windy; but a light, 
bright blue sky indicates fine weather. Generally, tke 
softer clouds look, the less wind (but, perhaps, mor 
rain) may be expected; and the harder, more ‘greasy,’ 
rolled, tufted, or ragged, the stronger the coming wint 
will prove. Also, a bright yellow sky at sunset presages 
wind; a pale yellow, wet; and thus by the prevalence 
of red, yellew, or gray tints, the coming weather may te 
foretold very nearly; indeed, if aided by instruments, 
almost exactly. Small tnky-looking clouds foretell rain; 
light scud clouds, driving across in heavy masses, show 
wind and rain; but, if alone, may indicate wind only. 
High upper clouds crossing the sup, moon, or stars, ina 
direction different from that of the lower clouds, or the 
wind then felt below, foretell a change of wind. Whea 
sea birds fly out early, and far to seaward, moderate 
wind and fair weather may be expected; when they 
hang about the land, or over it, sometimes flying inland, 
expect a strong wind, with stormy weather. There are 
other signs of a coming change in the weather known 
less generally than may be desirable, and, therefore, 
worth notice; such as when birds of leng flight, reoks, 
swallows, or others, hang about home, and fly up and 
down, or low, rain or wind may be expected. Also, whea 
animals scck sheltered places, instead of spreading over 
their usual range; when pigs carry straws totheir stys; 
when smoke from chimneys does mot ascend readily (ar 
straight upwards during calm,) an unfavorable changs 
is probable. Dew is an indication of fine weather ; so is 
fog. Neither of these two formations occurs under an 
overcast sky, or when there is much wind. One sees fog 
occasionally rolled away, as it were by wind, but seldom 
or never formed while it is blowing.” 

REPRODUCING ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS.—The Paris corres- 
pondent of the London Photographic News says: One of 
the earliest applications of photography consisted in the 
reproduction of ancient manuscripts. A very curious 
fact has been recently brought to light which touches 
the question of photography of the invisible, viz.: that 
the effaced or faded portion of the writing of old mann- 
scripts is restored in the photographic repr 
Thus the copy becomes more legible and perfect than the 
original. This remarkable circumstance is thus ex- 
plained by M. Figuier: On old parchinent the ink, under 
the influence of time, assumes a yellowish tint, which 
often becomes undistinguishable from that of the parch- 
ment, so that it cannot be read without the greatest 
difficulty. But during the photographic process the 
brilliant and polished parts of the parchment reflect 
light much better than those where the ink has been 
deposited. However eelorless it may appear, the ink has 
not lost its anti-photogenic qualities, opposed to the 
photographic ones of the parchment, and, thanks to this 
opposition, black characters may bo obtained on the 
sensitive collodion in exchange for the much paler ones 
of the original. 

Meratuic paper is produced by causing very thin tin- 
foil to adhere to sheets of paper. It is useful to prevent 
the exudation of moisture from damp walls, and applied 
to the back of paintings protects them from the damp- 
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ness of walls. 


Conrosrrine or ProroenaPny.—We have in this coun- 
try, we believe, ome photographie journal. England 
slone has mo less than six, all ably edited. London 
boasts ef six Photographie soeieties; and it is stated that 
every eonsiderable tewnim Fngland has such a society. 
The British government saves $50,000 perannem in the 
reduction of ordnanee maps by phetography instead of 
by hand. Photographers have taken “the sun himself” 
when in eclipse; they have caught an impression of a 
shell whizzing through the air, discharged frem the 
mouth of a 86-inch mortar; they have eaught the wave 
asit broke on the shore, the sun depicting even the 
drops falling from its toppling crest ; more, they have not 
failed in getting a “good impression” of the head of a 
criminal executed by the guillotine, catching the severed 
headin mid-air as it fellinto the basket below. Photo- 
graphic book-marks and visiting-cards are seld by the 
thousand, while photographic shirt-studs and waisteoat- 
buttons ornamented with micrcseopic miniatures, are 
now being daily produced in countless numbers at the 
button manufactories in Prussia; portraits of popular 
persons, Garibaldi for instance, being ordered by the 
hundred thousand at a time! ©n the aathority of a 
careful English writer, all this photographing requires 
the use of no jess than éwenty tons of silver per annum !— 
Methodist. 

Pers iron in « state of minute division is now much 
used in medicine as a powerful tonic. It is produced by 
reducing the best qualities of iron with hydrogen, 
whereby all the impurities are expelled. The affinity of 
this iron for oxygen is so great, that if a particle of it 
be thrown into the atmosphere it will take fire. It is 
kept for use in hermetically sealed glass phials. 

Deep Ocean Sanv.—Professor Ebreaberg, of Berlin, 
has received from Captain Maury, for microscopic ana- 
lysis, a pot of sand, extracted from the Pacific Ocean at 
a depth of four miles. 

Tus Wagner Free Institute ef Science, loeated at Phi- 
ladolphia, has secured a building lotin the northern part 
of the city, and commenced the erection of a spacious 
building. 

A MACHINE has been invented in England, whieh, be- 
ing attached to the stern ofa ship, pumps her out with 
a rapidity in ratio to her speed. 


Ministers and Churches. 


AntTHOX.—The Rev. Ilenry Anthon, D. D., rector of St. 
Mark’s (P. E.) church, New York city, died recently. 

Bacon.—Mr. George B. Bacon, a member ef the Senior 
class in Andover Theologica’ Seminary, has received a 
call from a Congregational church recently organised at 
Orange, N. J. 

Battin.—The Rev. John E. Battin has resigned his 
charge over Trinity (P. E.) church, Canaseraga, Alle- 
ghany county, Pa., and has aceepted the call of St. John’s 
(P. E.) church, Sodus village, Wayne county, N. Y. 

BouLpen.—The Rev. J. F. Boulden, pastor of the Union 
Baptist church, Philadelphia, has pted a call to the 
colored Baptist church, Chicago, Ilinois. 

CaRRUTHSRS.—The Rev. William Carruthers, late of 
Sandwich, Mass., was installed pastor of the Llolmes’ 
Congregational church, North Cambridge, Mass., on the 
2d of January. 

Cuacze.—The Rev. George 8. Chace, formerly pastor of 
the Baptist church, Warren, R.1., has received a call to 
the pastorate of the First Baptist ehurch in Pittsburg, 

ennsylvania, 

CLank.—The Rev. J. W. B. Clark, recently of Ashtabu- 
la, Ohio, has taken charge of the Baptist church, Lock- 
land, Hamilton county, Ohio. 

Cook.—The Rev. J. J. Cook, of Jefferson City, Mo., has 
accepted acall to the Presbyterian church, Richmond, 
K 





Davis. —Mr. J.B. Davis, late of Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, was recently ordained pastor of the Baptist 
church, Hoosick Corners, N. Y. 

Eppy.—The Rev. Chauncey Eddy, of the Presbyterian 
church, died at Beloit, Wisconsin, on the 7th of January, 
while speaking in church. 

Emerson.—Mr. Howard M. Emerson, late of Newton 
Theological Seminary, was ordained pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, Methuen, Mass., on the 2d of January. 

FOLWELL.—The Rev. G. W. Folwell has resigned the 
charge of the Bushwick Avenue Baptist church, Wil- 
liamsburg, N. Y., and accepted a call to the Baptist 
church, Mariners’ arbor, Staten Island. 

Gace.—Mr. Moses D. Gage was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist church, Bedford, Ind, on the 29th of December. 

GaGe.—The Rev. L. J. Gage, of De Ruyter, New York, 
has taken charge of the Baptist church, North Parma, 
Monroe county, N. Y. 

Ifay.—The Rev. A. J. Hay has accepted a call to the 
Baptist church, Manayunk, Philadelphia. He will enter 
upon the dutiies of his charge on the let of February. 

Hitit.—Mr. M. L. P. Hill has received a call to the 
First Presbyterian church, Little Falls, N. Y. 

HopGes.—The Rev. J. 8. Hodges was recently institu- 
ted rector of Grace (P. FE.) church, Newark, N. J. 
Kinne.—The Rev. Manuel Kinne has resigned the 
charge of the Baptist church, Colchester, Conn., to take 
effect about the Ist of April. 

MerepDitH.—The Rev. W. C. Meredith has accepted a 
call from Christ (P. E.) church, Winchester, Va. 
MERRIMAN.—The Rev. W. E. Merriman, late pastor of 
the Congregational church, Batavia, Illinois, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Presbyterian church, Green Bay, 
Wigeonsin ’ ¥ 

MILLER.—Mr. J. H. Miller was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist chureh, Bloomfield, N. Y., on the 26th of Decem- 
ber. 

NoRToN.—The Rev. Robert Norton, of the Second Ward 
Presbyterian church, Lockport, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to the First Presbyterian church, St. Catherines, C. W. 

PatzeRson.—The Rev. R. A. Paterson, late of Norwich, 
N. Y., was installed pastor of the Carey avenue Baptist 
church, Chelsea, Mass., on the 2d of January. 

PepeLure.—The Rev. J. B. Pedelupe, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has accepted the charge of the French and German 
(P. E.) mission in Mobile, Ala. 

Pue.rs.—The Rev. Winthrop H. Phelps has tendered 
his resignation of the Congregational church, Monterey, 
Mass. 

Pratt.—The Rev. P. 8. Pratt was installed pastor of 
the Congregational church, Dorset, Vt., on the 25th of 
December. 

Reap.—The Rey. Wm. Read has resigned the charge of 
the Baptist church, Belfast, Maine. 

Rice.—The Rey. Nathan L. Rice, D. D., of Chicago, 
TIlls., has received a call from the Presbyterian church, 
corner of Fifth avenue and Nineteenth street, Now York 
city. 

KoGcers.—Mr, Thomas Rogers was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist church, Elbridge, N. Y., on the 2d of Janu- 


ary. 

a Rev. William Scales has resigned the 
charge of the Congregational church, Lyndon, Vt. 
Smart.—The Kev. Mr. Smart, late a graduate of Ando- 
ver, has received a call from the Congregational church, 
Benson, Vt. 

Saita.—The Rey. Eli B. Smith, D. D., President of the 
New Hampton Literary and Theological Institute, died 
at Colchester, Vt., on the 5th of January. 

Sarrorp—The Rev. Geo. B. Safford, late of North- 
bridge, Mass., was installed pastor of the Third Congre- 
gational church, Burlington, Vt., on the 26th of Decem- 


ber. 

Trvue.—The Rev, Henry True, formerly of the Maine 
(M. E.) Conference, died in New York, on the 3d of Jan- 
uary. 

Witxrn.—The Rev. Edwin §. Walker, late of Dans- 
ville, N. ¥., has taken charge of the First Baptist church, 
Ripon, Wis. 
Warters.—The Rev. Richard H. Waters has resigned 
the charge of Trinity (P. E.) church, Elkton, Md., and 
has taken charge of William and Mary Parish. His post- 
office is Great Mill, St. Mary’s county, Maryland. 
‘EST.—The Rev. H. West has taken charge of the Bap- 
tist church, Yates Centre, N. Y. 

Woopsripce.—The Rev. Jahleel Woodbridge, of Hen- 
derson, Ky., has received acall tothe pastorate of the 
Presbyterian church at Baton Rouge, La. 





Tuer Congregational church, erected in the place of the 
“Qld South,” Andover, Mass, was dedicated on the 2d of 
January. The cost of the edifice was $20,000. Dimen- 
sions of the main building, 84 by 67 feet. Height of 
steeple, 181 feet. 

Tue Reformed Protestant Dutch church, Fishkill 
Landing, N. Y., was dedicated on the 10th of January. 

Tae Second Baptist church, New Market street, above 
Poplar, Philadelphia, was re-opened on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, after having been repaired. 

Madison avenue Baptist church, New York city, was 
recently dedicated. 

Tue new edifice erected for the use of the Baptist 
church, Castile, N. Y., was dedicated on the 6th of De- 
cember. 

Tue Baptist church, Brewster, Mass., was re-dedicated 

on the 27th of December, having been repaired at a cost 
of $2,000. 
Grace (P. E.) church, Jamaica, L. I., was burned to the 
ground on the Ist of January. The cause ef the fire 
was a defect in the flue. Estimated value of the church 
$18,000; amount of insurance, $6,000. 

Tae Methodist Episcopal church, Lebaron, Ills., wae 
totally destroyed by fire on the 3d of January. 

A NEw Presbyterian church was dedicated at Glendale, 
Onio, on the 30th of Dec. 

THE new edifice erected forthe use of the Orthodox 
Congregational church, Hardwick, Mass., was dedicated 
on the Ist of January. It cost $7,000, and will seat 300 
persons. 

A new Congregational church was dedicated at Hyde 
Park, Vt., on the 25th of December. 

A NEw Congregational church was dedicated at Thom- 
son, Ohio, on the 20th of December. 
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LAST SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON  RE- 
MEMBERED; OR, THB STORY OF HARRIET RUS 
SELL. 18mo.cloth. Price 86 eents. If we could in- 
sure the reading of this interesting narrative by fifty 
thousand of the girls between tem and fifteen years of 
age, who are at this time in attendance on Sunday- 
schools in the United States, we should feel as if the 
peace and prosperity of many a household in the 
coming generation (if not in the present) would be 
greatly promoted. The principles that should govern 
us in the affairs of life are not affected by the differ- 
ences in outward relations. The spirit of truthfulness, 
fidelity and gentleness which are so commendable in a 
girl at service ave not less desirable in her I "8 
daughter. 
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LITTLE MAY; OR, WHAT USE AM I? 
18mo., sloth. Price 36 cents. 


WHAT THE TREES TAUGHT THE LIT- 
TLE GIKL. 18mo., eloth, with frontispiece and en- 
graved title-page. Price 12cents. There is a voice in 
all the works of creation and the events of Provi- 
dence, which those who listen can always hear. In 
this little volume many profitable thoughts are pre- 
sented which were suggested by scenes in Mr. Carter’s 
orchard. 


WORDS FOR LITTLE ONES; or Simpie 
Lessons ON GOSPEL TRUTHS. By the author of * Scrip- 
tural Instructions for the Least and the Lowest.” 
18mo., cloth. Price 30 cents. 


YOUNG HOP PICKERS. by the late Sarah 
Maria Fry, author of “Matty Gregg,” ‘ Margaret 
Craver.” “The Lost Key,” etc., etc. 18mo. cloth, 
Price 26 cents. 


TWO LITTLE ORIOLES; or, Music in 
the Heart, aud hew to make it. 18mo. cloth, with 
frontispiece. Price 25 cents. The title indicates the 
design and character of the volume, and they are both 
well sustained in the story. 


WELL IN THE VALLEY. By the Rev. Thos. 
Smyth, D. D., of Charleston, 8. C. new, revised and 
enlarged edition. 412 pages, 12me., elegantly bound 
incloth. Price 75 cents. 


WORD OF LIFE. By W. B. Maekenzie, 
16mo. cloth. Price 40 cents. We can confident- 
ly commend this volume to all classes of readers who 
desire to know their duty, and to be directed and 
quickened in the discharge of it. 


REST FOR THE WEARY;; Or, the Story of 
Hannah Lee. 18mo. cloth, with numerous illustra 
tions. Price 35 cents. 


CHARITY BARNES, THE COBBLER’S 
DAUGHTER. Ismo., cloth. Price 30 cents. 


MIRIAM’S REWARD, 36pp.i8mo. Cloth, 

with original frontispiece and engraved title-page, 
Price 12 cents. A very impressive story to illustrate 
the wisdom of “keeping a conscience void of offence.” 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; from this world to that 
which is to come. Delivered under the similitude ot @ 
dream. By Jolin Bunyan. 358 pages, 12mo., cloth, 
with thirteen full page illustrations. Price 75 cents. 


PRINCIPLES AND RESULTS. itme., cloth, 
Price 50 cents. 


JENNY AND THE BIRDS. 


: , Iiiuetrated, 310 
pages, l6mo. Price 50 cents. 


BOBBY, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A 1§mo., 
cloth. Price 12 cents. 


PALISSY, THE HUGUENOT POTTER. A 
True Tale. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. Price 60 cis. 


MINER’S DAUGHTER. ifmo.. eloth. Price 
25 cents. 


HETTY BAKER; O 


r. Prowd and Hamble. 
18mo., cloth. Price 12 cents. 


CURIOUS EYES. 18mo. cloth, with originai 
frontispicce and engraved title-page. Price 12 cents. 

An entertaining story to set forth the importance of not 

allowing the “desires of the eyes” to mislead us. 


CHARLEY KEMPSEY’S FARM, 1i®mo., 
cloth. Price 15 cents. 


GLEANINGS FROM GOSPEL STORY; OR, 

New ‘Testament narratives explained and illustrated. 
With a Preface by Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, M. A. 18mo. 
cloth, illustrated. Price 30 cents. Twelve leading 
incidents of the evangelical narratives are here pre- 
sented in relief, and the object of the author is to 
make them more impressive by connecting them dis- 
tinctly with the personal history of our Saviour during 
his earthly ministry. 


LITTLE MARY’S THREE HOMES. i8mo., 
Cloth, with beautiful trontispiece and engraved title 
page. Price 12 cents. A pleasant and instructive 
story, setting forth to the comprehension of quite 
young children several important truths of religion. 


LITTLE ERNEST; Or, the Land Beyend the 

River. 18mo. cloth, with frontispiece aud engraved 
title-page. Price 12 cents. Quite asuccessful attempt 
to divest the minds of children of wrong impressions 
respecting death and the unseen world to which it in- 
troduces us. 


LITTLE ALICE'S PALACE; OR, THE SUN- 

NY H&ARY. 18mo, cloth, with an original frontia- 
piece and engraved title. Price 12 ceuts. A very in- 
genious and entertaining narrative to show how we 
can get sunshine into our hearts and houses. 


LITTLE ORANGE SELLERS; OR, THE 
STORY OF PAYLTY WHILE. 120 pages, cavinet size, 
cloth. Price 18 cents. 


LAKE AND THE DESERT; OR, MISSION- 
AKY ADVENTURES {N SOULHERN AFRICA, Il 
lustrated, 16mo., cloth. Price 65 cents. 


MADDIE AND LOLLY. 18me., Cloth, with 
original frontispiece and engraved title-page. Price 
12 cents. This is a sequel to the story of Little Alice’s 
Palace, and answers questions that have puzzled many 

hil h tat in a way that a very lettle 
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child can understand. 


FRIENDLY COUNSELS TO A LITTLE 
CHILD. 2A4mo., cloth. Price 25 cents. 


FAITHFULROUTH. A Story of Bethlehem. 18mc: 
Cloth—beautifully illustrated. Priee 25 cents. 


CIRCUS GIRL AND SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 
lsmo., cloth. Price 30 cents, 


LITTLE HOME MISSIONARY; or, How to 
Make Uthers Happy. Colored engravings. 1smo., cloth. 
40 cents. 


SHORT STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
AY HUME, By the Kev. James W. Alexander, D. D. 
Two parts, 16mo., cloth, 25 cents each. Bound in one 
volume, 40 cents. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 
An Illustrated Paper for Children. 


The Banner may be had Monrsiy, Szmi-MonrTaty, 
Trex Times 4 Monts, or Wasgk.y, at the option of the 
subscriber. 


Prices at the Depositeries. 
Monthly. Sem. M. 3t.a M. Weekly. 
10 Copies, a year, .70 $1.40 $2.10 $2.80 
u~ « “« $1.00 $2.00 $3.00 $4.00 
2 « “ $1.50 $3.00 $4.50 $6.00 


al “$2.75 $5.50 $8.25 $11.00 
=~ “$4.00 $8.00 $12.00 $18.00 
100 * “ $6.00 $10.00 $15.00 = $20.00 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage prepaid, 


Monthly. Sem. M. 3t.a M. Weekly. 
10 Copies, a year, $1.00 $2.00 $3.00 $4.00 
15 “ * $1.50 $3.00 $1.50 $6.00 
25 “ “ $2.25 $4.50 $6.75 $9.00 
500CtC* “ $4.25 $8.50 $12.75 $17.00 
7% “ $6.25 $1250 $18.75 
oo “ $8.00 = $16.00 824.00 $32.0 
We invite special attention to the EXTRAORDINARY 
CHEAPNESS of 


The Montily Sunday-Schocl Banner, 


Only $5 for 10) copies for one year. 


_ 


*a@- No club subscriptions are received for a less num- 
ber than 10. For any wumber more than 10, and less 
than 15, the 10 rate is charged; fur more than 16, and 
lese than 2d, the 15 rate is charged; audsoon. For any 
number less than 10, the single rate is charged. 


SZ SINGLE Svwscrinerns.—The price for the Weekly 
Banner to single subscribers is 60 cents a@ year, No single 





“GET THE BEST.”. GET WEBSTER. 


jant2-6t G. & C. MERRIAM, Springtic ld, Mass, | 





2a PARENTS AND GUARDIANS -@q 
Who wish their Sons, Daughters, and Wards in a good 
Institution, located in a heaithy region, should have a 
catalugue of COATESVILLE SEMINARY. Sent freeon 





Subscribers are received for the Banner, except in its 
weekly form. 


Published ard tor swe by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No, 1122 Cungtnur Staset, PHILADELPHIA, 


No. 699 Broapway, New York. 





application. JAMES E. GIFFIN, A M., Principal, 
novi 10teow Coatesville, Chester County, Pa. 


_eneetendl 


“THE BRISTOL WONDER.” 


SECOND EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF TRUST; 
A NARRATIVE OF THE LORD'S DEALINGS WITH 
GEORGE MULLER. 
Rdited and Condensed by the Rev. H. L. Wartanp. 
WITE 
An Introduction by Francis Waerland, D. D. 


And 4 Prefatory Letter by Dr. E. N. Sawrett, giving the 
results of a personal visit to the scene of Mr. Muller’s 
labors. 12mo., cloth, $1.25. 

GEORGE MULLER is aliving man, the founder and 
manager of the famous ORPHAN ASYLUM at Bristol, Eng- 
land. This work contains the entire history of the origin 
and growth of that remarkable institution, where’ y 
seven hundred orphans are now amply provided for, 
with no fund or collecting agencies to rely upon, but 
only prayer to God. The narrative is one of great in- 
terest, and eminently adapted at the present time to 
quicken the faith of all who believe in the power of 
prayer. 

The second edition (the first having been speedily ex- 
hausted,) contains a recent and glowing letter from Dr. 
Sawtell, who regards Mr. Muller’s work, at Bristol, as 
one of the wonders of modern times, 


ANOTHER “WONDER.” 


THE YEAR OF GRACE; A History of the Revival 
in Ireland, in 1859. By Rev. William Gibson. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. A comprehensive and soul-stirring record 
of this most wonderful work. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK, BY D2. ADAMS. 


EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehe- 
miah Adams, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $125. A familiar and 
abie exposition and defence of the evangelical doctrines. 

THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Philip Henry Gosee. With numerous elegant illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. A new and beautiful book 
for old or young. 

THE STILL HOUR; or, Commanion with God. By 
Austin Phelps, D. D. 16mo. Cloth,38 cents. A charm- 
ing book, of which thirty thousand copies were sold the 
last year. 

For sale by all booksellers. Any work sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
janl9-3t 59 Washington Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS. 


MASON’S NORMAL SINGER. A Collection of Vocal 
Masic for Singing Classes, Schools, and Social Circles. 
To which are prefixed the Element+ of Music, with Prac- 
tical Exercises. By Dr. Lowell Mason. Both words and 
Music bave been selected with reference to their normal 
character and influence, and sense and sound have been 
wedded on the normal principle of mutual likeness and 
sympathy. The music is so arranged that it may be 
sung in one, two, or four parts, and adapted as well to 
adult or juvenile classes. 192 pages. Price 3714 cents. 


BRADBURY’S YOUNG SHAWM. A Collection of 
School Music. By W.B. Bradbury. The features of this 
new book ere, Ist, a brief elementary course, in which 
tunes and songs in the body of the work are refer- 
red to instead of mere “ exercises,” printed im the elemen- 
tary department; 2d. Musical Notation in a Nut-shell: 
er, Things to be Taught: furnishing to the teachera 
synopsis of such subjects as he will need to introduce 
from lesson to lesson. Sd. A great variety of new juve- 
nile music. Price 3714 cents. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM: consisting 
of a great variety of Songs, Iymns, and Scriptural Selec- 
tions, with appropriate Music. Containing. also, the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Vocal Music according to the Induc- 
tive Method. Designed to be a complete Musical Manual 
for Common or Grammar Schools. By Dr. Lowell Mason 
and G, J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Academy of 
Music. Price, 3714 centa. 

THE PRIMARY-SCHIOOL SONG BOOK, in two parts. 
The First Part consisting of Songs suitable for Primary or 
Juvenile Singing-Schools, and the Second Part consist- 
ing of an explanation of the Inductive or Pestalozaian 
method of teaching music to such schools. Dy. Dr. Low- 
ell Mason and G. J. Webb. Price, 20 centa. 

LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. For the 
youngest classes, the nursery, etc. By Dr. Lowell Mason. 
Price, 20 cents. 





These books, prepared by eminent composers, who 
have had genuine experience in that department of in- 
struction fur which the works are designed, have been 
successful in elevating the standard of music where it 
has been too often sadly neglected. Particular watch- 
fulness has been exercised over the moral, as well as 
the poetical and musical character of the collections. 

MASON BROTHERS, Publishera, 


jan 18 2 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 





tABBATH-SCHOOL BELL, No. 2.—A Su- 
perior Collection of Choice TUNES, newly arranged 
and composed, and a large number of excellent HYMNS, 
written expressly for this work, which are well adapted 
for Sunday-schools, Revival Meetings, Anniversaries, 
Christmas Festivals. Concerts, Temperancs Meetings, 
Boys’ and Girle’ Meetings, &c., &c. The great success of 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL No. 1, (400,000 copies having 
been issued the first 24 months of its publication,) has 
induced the publisher to issue BELL No. 2. It con- 
tains 40 pages more than BELL No. 1. The music 
and words in BELL No. 2 are different from BELL 
No.1. Orders have been received for more than 40,000 
copies. 50,000 comprise the first edition. Price in paper 
covers 15 cents, $12 per 100, postage $8 cents. Bound, 25 
cents, $i8 per 100. Elesantly bound embossed gilt 30 
cents, $23 per 100, postage 6 cents. BELLS Nos. 2 
and 2, bound together, 40 cents, $30 per 100. Elegantly 
bound, embossed gilt, 50 centa, $40 per 100, postage 8 cents. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
No, 333 Broadway, New York, publisher. 


REMOVAL. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

have removel to their new building, 

No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Assets over $1,000,000. Charter perpetual. 


janl9-3t 





ALL THE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Policies issued this year will participate in the divi- 
dend to be declared in January next. The Company has 
fuil authority to act as executors, administrators, as- 
signees, guardians and trastees for married women and 
children. DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAML. E. STOKES, Vice Pres’t. 

Joan W. Hornor, Secretary. 

Medical examiners in attendance daily, from 1 to 2 
o'clock P. M. nov24+-ly 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


¥. A. BULKELEY, President. 

SIMEON L. LOOMIS, Vice President. 

T. P. ENDERS, Sccretary. 
Application for insurance may be made to the office at 
Hartford, or to any of its agents in the principal towns 
throughout the United States. jand-ly 








FINKLE & LYON 
SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


NO. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
IMPORTANT FACTS, 


FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their 
Machines are protected against infringement or litigation. 

FACT No. 2.—These Machines make the Lock-Stitch,— 
alike un both sides,—and use a little more than half as 
much thread or silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 
FACT No. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than 
any other sewing machines in market to the frequent 
changes and almost endless variety of sewing required in 
& family. They will sew from one to twenty thicknesses 
of Marseilles without stopping, and make every stitch 
perfect. They willeven sew from the finest gauze to the 
heaviest cloth, and even stvuut, hard leather, without 
changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making any ad- 
justment of the machine whatever. Is not such a ma- 
chine best adapted to family use? and if pest adapted to 
family use, why not for every variety of light sewing ma- 
nufacture? For work too heavy for our Family Machine 
we recommend our larger sizes. 
FACT No, 4.—These Machines mako the most elastic 
seam of any sewing-machine in nse—a fact of very great 
importance in sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind 
on a bias. 
FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable and more 
simple in its construction, or more easily understood. 
The reputation of these Machines, wherever uscd, will 
fully demonstrate each of the above facts. 
FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Pre- 
minum at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No.7.—These Machines tcok the Highest Pre- 
mium at the New Jersey State Fair. 
FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Pre- 
mium at the American! nstitute,in the city of New York, 
together with the Higheet Premium for fine Sewing-Ma- 
chine Work. 

FACT No.9.—These Machines took both the Highest 
Premiums at the Mechanic’s Fair, Utica, N. Y. 
FACT No. 10.—These Machines oan do the same thing 
generally, whenever properly exhibited in competition 
with o'her first-class Sewing-M«chines. But we have 
space for only one FACT more—it is the most important 
Fact of all 
FACT No, 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to 
give BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine 
in market, or money refanded, 
N. B.—Send fora Cireular. Agents wanted. 

WINKLE & LtON, 


jan 12 2% No. 538 broadway. 





EXPIRING SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

The thre figures printea with your name on the slip 
which is pasted on cach poper, show when your sub- 
sermption expires. H is cur mode of recetpting for the 
waoney which you send us for the paper. the first figure 
shows (ie Vol. the two other figures showthe No. Thas, 
&3 means that your subseription expires with Vol. 3, 
No.3. Wheu your subscription is renewed, the figures 
will be changed. Thus, 403 would mean that you bad 
paid to Vol 4. No.3 

&a@ Whe your suscription isout, please send $1 to re- 
new the same. Remit to “The Proprietors of the Sun- 
day-schoo) Times,” Philadelphia, Peun’a. We shall 





No, 141 Wassinevron Sreeet, Boston, 


pencit mark this paragraph to notify you when your 


| subeoriptien is out. 








